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ictory in Africa 


WE 


MEAN TO HOLD OUR OWN 


By PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Delivered at dinner for the Lord Mayor, London, November 10, 1942 


NOTICE, my Lord Mayor, by your speech you had 

reached the conclusion that news from the various fronts 

has been somewhat better lately. In our wars, episodes 
are largely adverse but the final result has hitherto been 
satisfactory. Eddies swirl around us, but the tide bears us 
forward on its broad, restless flood. 

In the last war we were uphill almost to the end. We 
inet with continual disappointments and with disasters far 
more bloody than anything we have experienced so far in 
this. But in the end all oppositions fell together and our foes 
submitted themselves to our will. 

We have not so far in this war taken as many German 
prisoners as they have taken British, but these German 
prisoners will, no doubt, come in in droves at the end, just 
as they did last time. 

I have never promised anything but blood, tears, toil and 
sweat. Now, however, we have a new experience. We have 
victory—a remarkable and definite victory. The bright 
gleam has caught the helmets of our soldiers and warmed 
and cheered all our hearts. 

The late M. Venizelos observed that in all her wars 
iEngland—he should have said Britain, of course—always 
won one battle, the last. It would seem to have begun rather 
earlier this time. 

Tue BartLe or Ecypr 
General Alexander, with his brilliant comrade and lieuten- 


ant, General Montgomery, has made a glorious and decisive 
victory in what I think should be called the Battle of 


Egypt. Rommel’s army has been defeated. It has been 
routed. It has been very largely destroyed as a fighting 
force 


This battle was not fought for the sake of gaining posi- 
tions or so many square miles of desert territory. General 
Alexander and General Montgomery fought it with one 
single idea—to destroy the armed forces of the enemy and 
to destroy them at a place where the disaster would be most 
punishable and irrevocable. 


All the various elements in our lines of battle played their 
part. Indian troops, Fighting French, Greeks, representatives 
of Czechoslovakia and others. Americans rendered power- 
ful and invaluable service in the air. But as it happened, as 
the course of battle turned, it has been fought throughout 
almost entirely by men of British blood and from the do- 
minions on the one side and by Germans on the other. The 
Italians were left to perish in the waterless desert. But the 
fighting between the British and Germans was intense and 
fierce in the extreme. 

It was a deadly battle. The Germans have been out- 
matched and outfought with every kind of weapons with 
which they had beaten down so many small peoples and, also. 
larger, unprepared peoples. ‘They have been beaten by many 
of the technical apparatus on which they counted to gain 
domination of the world. Especially is this true in the air. 
as of tanks and of artillery, which has come back into its 
own. The Germans have received that measure of fire and 
steel which they have so often meted out to others. 

END OF THE BEGINNING 

Now, this is not the end. It is not even the beginning 
to the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the beginning. 

Hitler’s Nazis will be equally well armed and, perhaps, 
better armed. But, henceforward they will have to face in 
many theatres that superiority in the air which they have 
so often used without mercy against others and of which 
they boasted all around the world that they were to be 
masters and which they intended to use as an instrument 
for convincing all other peoples that all resistance to them 
was hopeless. 

When I read of the coastal road crammed with fleeing 
German vehicles under the blasting attacks of the R. A. F.. 
I could not but remember those roads of France and Flanders 
crowded not with fighting men, but with helpless refugees, 
women and children, fleeing with their pitiful barrows and 
household goods upon whom such merciless havoc was 
wrecked. I have, I trust, a humane disposition, but I must 
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say I could not help feeling that whatever was happening, 
however grievous, was only justice grimly repaid. 

It will be my duty in the near future to give a particular 
and full account of these operations. All I say about them 
at present is that the victory which has already been gained 
gives good prospects of becoming decisive and final, so far 
as the defense of Egypt is concerned. 


Action sy UNITED STATES 


But this Battle of Egypt, in itself so important, was de- 
signed and timed as a prelude and a counterpart of the 
momentous enterprise undertaken by the United States at 
the western end of the Mediterranean, an enterprise under 
United States command and in which our army, air force 
ind, above all, our navy are bearing an honorable and im- 
portant share. A very full account has been published of all 
that has been happening in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

The President of the United States, who is Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces of America, is the author of 
this mighty undertaking and in all of it I have been his 
active and ardent lieutenant. 

You have, no doubt, read the declaration of President 
Roosevelt, solemnly endorsed by His Majesty’s Government, 
of the strict respect which will be paid to the rights and in- 
terests of Spain and Portugal, both by America and Great 
Britain. 

To those countries, our only policy is that they shall 
he independent and free, prosperous and at peace. Britain 
and the United States will do all that we can to enrich the 
economic life of the Iberian Peninsula. The Spaniards, es- 
pecially, with all their troubles, require and deserve peace 
and. recuperation. 


France UNpberR THE NAzi HEEL 


Our thoughts turn toward France, groaning in bondage 
under the German heel. Many ask themselves the question: 
ls France finished? Is that long and famous history, marked 
hy so many manifestations of genius, bearing with it so much 
that is precious to culture, to civilization and, above all, 
to the liberties of mankind—is all that now to sink forever 
into the ocean of the past, or will France rise again and re- 
sume her rightful place in the structure of what may one 
day be again the family of Europe? 

I gladly say here, on this considerable occasion, even now 
when misguided or suborned Frenchmen are firing upon 
their rescuers, that I am prepared to stake my faith that 
France will rise again. 

While there are men like General De Gaulle and all those 
who follow him—and they are legion throughout France— 
and men like General Giraud, that gallant warrior whom 
no prison can hold, while there are men like that to stand 
forward in the name and in the cause of France my confi- 
dence in the future of France is sure. 

For ourselves we have no wish but to see France free 
and strong, with her empire gathered round her and with 
Alsace-Lorraine restored. We covet no French possession. 
We have no acquisitive designs or ambitions in North 





Africa or any other part of the world. We have not en- 
tered this war for profit or expansion but only for honor 
and to do our duty in defending the right. 


BriTAIn To Hotp Her Own 


Let me, however, make this clear, in case there should be 
any mistake about it in any quarter: we mean to hold our 
own. I have not become the King’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. For 
that task, if ever it were prescribed, some one else would 
have to be found, and under a democracy I suppose the 
nation would have to be consulted. 

I am proud to be a member of that vast commonwealth 
and society of nations and communities gathered in and 
around the ancient British monarchy, without which the good 
cause might well have perished from the face of the earth. 

Here we are and here we stand, a veritable rock of sa!- 
vation in this drifting world. There was a time not long 
ago when for a whole year we stood all alone. Those days, 
thank God, have gone. 

We now move forward in a great and gallant company. 
For our record we have nothing to fear. We have no need 
to make excuses or apologies. Our record pleads for us 
and we shall get gratitude in the breasts of every man and 
woman in every part of the world. 

As I have said, in this war we have no territorial aims. 
We desire no commercial favors, we wish to alter no sov- 
ereignty or frontier for our own benefit. 

We have come into North Africa shoulder to shoulder 
with our American friends and allies for one purpose and 
one purpose only. Namely, to gain a vantage ground from 
which to open a new front against Hitler and Hitlerism, to 
cleanse the shores of Africa from the stain of Nazi and 
Fascist tyranny, to open the Mediterranean to Allied sea 
power and air power, and thus effect the liberation of the 
peoples of Europe from the pit of misery into which they 
have been passed by their own improvidence and by the 
brutal violence of the enemy. 

SINGLE Po.iricaAL CONCEPTION 

These two African undertakings, in the east and in the 
west, were part of a single strategic and political conception 
which we had labored long to bring to fruition and about 
which we are now justified in entertaining good and reason- 
able confidence. Taken together they were a grand design, 
vast in its scope, honorable in its motive and noble in its aim. 

British and American forces continue to prosper in the 
Mediterranean. The whole event will be a new bond be- 
tween the English-speaking people and a new hope for the 
whole world. 

I recall to you some lines of Byron which seem to me to 
fit event and theme: 

“Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 

Their children’s lips shall echo them and say, 

Here where sword the united nations drew 

Our countrymen were warring on that day. 

And this is much and all which will not pass away.” 


e 9 @ ® 
The Soviet’s International Relations 
RESULTS OF PAST YEAR 
By PREMIER JOSEPH STALIN 
Delivered to the Moscow Soviet, November 6, 1942 


OMRADES, we celebrate today the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the October Revolution in our country. 
‘Twenty-five years have passed since Soviet order 

was established in our country. We stand now on the 


threshold of the twenty-sixth year of existence, of Soviet 
existence, of Soviet order. It is the custom of meetings held 
in honor of the anniversary of the October Revolution to 
sum up the results of the path traversed by the State and 
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party organizations. 

Permit me to present to you a report of results for the 
past year, from last November to this November. 

Activity of our State and party organization has, in the 
main, followed two channels—on one hand, in the direction 
of peaceful construction and organization of a strong rear 
for our fronts and, on the other hand, in the direction of 
constructing defensive and offensive operations by our Red 
Army. 

The peaceful constructive work of our leading organiza- 
tions during this period was expressed in the development of 
our industries, both war and civilian, in the eastern district 
of our country, in the evacuation of workers and equipment 
and setting them up in new areas; the extension of the sown 
area and of the Winter crop, obtaining radical improve- 
ments in the work of our enterprises working for the front 
and in strengthening labor and discipline in the rear. 

It must be said that this was a most difficult and corapli- 
cated piece of organizational work on big scale for our eco- 
nomic and administrative organizations, including our rail- 
way transport. 

However, it was possible to surmount the difficulties, and 
our factories, collective and State tarms, despite wartime 
difficulties, undoubtedly are working satisfactorily. 

Our war factories and enterprises are honestly and effec- 
tively supplying the Red Army with guns, mortars, planes, 
tanks, machine guns and other arms. Our collective farms 
and State farms equally are fully supplying the Red Army 
with food and our industry with raw materials, and it can 
be said that never before has our country’s home front been 
so firmly and strongly organized. 

As a result of this glorious organizational and construc- 
tional work the people of our country have learned to act 
differently and to become more disciplined, and have learned 
to work in military fashion. They have realized their duty 
and responsibility toward their motherland and their de- 
tenders at the front, the Red Army. 

Idlers and loafers devoid of any sense of civic duty have 
become fewer and fewer in our country. Organized and dis- 
ciplined people fully imbued with a sense of civic duty have 
become more and more numerous. 

‘The past year has been a year not only of peaceful con- 
struction but at the same time a year of patriotic war against 
the German invaders who treacherously attacked our country. 

Military operations on the Soviet-German front during 
the past year can be divided into two periods: 

The first was chiefly the Winter period when the Red 
\rmy, having beaten off German attacks against Moscow, 
took the initiative into its hands and went over to the of- 
fense, driving off the German troops and, in the space of 
four months, covering in some places more than 240 miles. 

The second period was the Summer period when the 
German Fascist troops, taking advantage of the absence 
of a second front in Europe and hurling in their last  re- 
serves, pierced the front in a southwestern direction and 
took the initiative into their hands, during five months cov- 
ering in some places as much as 350 miles. 


Haits Rep Army Work 


1 should like to say that military operations during the 
first period were especially successful. Operations of the 
Red Army in the areas of Rostov, Tula, Kaluga, before 
Mozdok and before Tihkvin and Leningrad revealed a num- 
ber of significant facts. 

They showed, in the first place, that the Red Army and 
its fighting cadres had grown into a serious force capable 
not only of withstanding the pressure of the German Fascist 
troops but also of routing them in open battle and driving 
them back. 


In the second place, they demonstrated also that the Ger- 
man Fascist troops, despite all their perseverance, are pos- 
sessed of serious organic defects which, given certain favor- 
able conditions for the Red Army, would lead to their defeat. 

It cannot be regarded as accidental that the German 
troops who made a triumphant march through the whole of 
Europe and who in one blow defeated French troops con- 
sidered to be a first-class army, could only meet with seri- 
ous military resistance in our country. Not only they met re- 
sistance, but also they found themselves compelled under the 
blows of the Red Army to retreat more than 400 kilometers 
from positions they had occupied, abandoning on their road 
of retreat an immense quantity of guns, machines and am- 
munition. 

This fact cannot be explained by Winter condition of war- 
fare alone. 

The second period of hostilities on the Soviet-German 
front was marked by terms in favor of the Germans, by the 
passing of the initiative into the hands of the Germans, by 
the piercing of our front in the southwestern direction by the 
advance of the German troops and their reaching the areas 
of Voronezh, Stalingrad, Novorossiisk, Pyatigorsk and 
Mozdok. 

Taking advantage of the absence of a second front in 
Europe, the Germans and their allies hurled all available 
reserves to the front and, massing them in one direction— 
the southwestern direction—created a large superiority of 
forces and achieved substantial tactical success. 

Apparently the Germans are already not strong enough 
to conduct an offensive simultaneously in all three directions, 
in the south, north and center, as was the case in the early 
months of the German offensive in the Summer of last year, 
but they are still strong enough to organize a serious of- 
fensive in some one direction. 

What was the principal objective pursued by German 
Fascist strategists when they started their Summer offensive 
on our front? 

To judge by the comment of the foreign press, includ- 
ing the Germans, one might think the principal objective of 
the offensive was to capture the oil districts of Grozny and 
Baku, but the facts decidedly refute this assumption. 

The facts show that the German advance toward the oil 
districts of the U. S. S. R. is not their principal objective, 
but an auxiliary one. 

What, then, was the principal objective of the German 
offensive? 

It was to outfank Moscow from the east, to cut it off 
from the Volga and our rear in the Urals, and then to 
strike at Moscow. 

The advance of the Germans southward toward the oil 
districts had an auxiliary purpose which was not only, and 
not so much to capture the oil district, as to divert our main 
reserves to the south and weaken the Moscow front so as to 
make it easier to achieve success when striking at Moscow. 

That, in fact, explains why the main group of German 
troops is now to be found not in the south but in the Orel 
and Stalingrad areas. 

Recently a German officer of the German General Staff 
fell into the hands of our men. 

A map was found on this officer showing the plans and 
schedule of the German adance. 

From this document it develops that the Germans intended 
to be in Borisoglybsk on July 10, 1942, in Stalingrad July 
25, 1942, in Saratov Aug. 10, 1942, in Kuibyshev Aug. 15, 
1942, in Arzamas Sept. 10, 1942, and in Baku Sept. 25, 1942. 

This document completely confirms our information to the 
effect that the principal aims of the Germans’ Summer of- 
fensive was to outflank Moscow from the east and to strike 
at Moscow, while the purpose of the advance to the south 
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was, apart from everything else, to divert our reserves as 
far as possible from Moscow and to weaken the Moscow 
front so as to make it easier to strike at Moscow. 

In short, the principal objective of the Germans’ Sum- 
mer offensive was to surround Moscow and end the war 
this year. 

In November last year the Germans reckoned on capturing 
Moscow by striking a frontal blow and compelling the Red 
Army to capitulate, thus achieving the termination of the 
war in the east. They fed their soldiers with these illusions. 

But this calculation, as we know, miscarried. 


Says Fincers THERE BURNED 


Having burned their fingers last year attempting a frontal 
blow at Moscow, the Germans conceived the intention of 
capturing Moscow this year—this time by an outflanking 
movement, and thus ending the war in the East. 

It is with these illusions that they now are feeding their 
duped soldiers. 

As we know, these calculations of the Germans also mis- 
carried. 

As the result of hunting after two hares—after oil and 
after encirclement of Moscow—German strategists landed 
in a difficult situation. 

Thus, the tactical objectives of the German Summer of- 
fensive were not consummated, owing to the obvious im- 
possibility of their strategical plans. 

How are we to explain the fact that the Germans this 
year were still able to take the initiative of operations into 
their hands and achieve substantial tactical successes on our 
front? 

It is to be explained by the fact that the Germans and 
their allies succeeded in mustering all their available re- 
serves, hurling them onto the Eastern Front and creating a 
large superiority of forces in one direction. There can be 
no doubt that but for these measures the Germans could 
not have achieved any success on our front. 

But why were they able to muster all their reserves and 
hurl them onto the Eastern Front? 

Because the absence of a second front in Europe enabled 
them to carry on this operation without any risk to them- 
selves. 

Hence, the chief reason for the tactical successes of the 
Germans on our fronts this year is that the absence of 
a second front enabled them to hurl onto our fronts all their 
available reserves and create a large superiority of forces in 
the southwestern direction. 

Let us assume that a second front existed in Europe as 
it existed in the first World War and that a second front 
diverted—let us say—sixty German divisions and twenty 
divisions of Germany’s allies. What would have been the 
position of German troops on our front then? It is not 
difficult to guess that their position would be deplorable. 

More than that, it would have been the end of German 
Fascist troops for, in that case, the Red Army would not 
be where it is now but somewhere near Pskov, Minsk, 
Zhitomir and Odessa. 

This means that already in the Summer of this year the 
German Fascist army would have been on the verge of 
disaster and, if that has not occurred, it is because the Ger- 
mans were saved by the absence of a second front in Europe. 


—s 


SeconD Front 1n Woritp War I 


Let us examine the question of a second front in Europe 
in its historical aspect. In the first World War, Germany 
had to fight on two fronts: in the West chiefly against Great 
Britain and France, and in the East against Russian troops. 

Thus, in the first World War, there existed a second 
front against Germany. 


Of 220 divisions which Germany had then, not more than 
eighty-five German divisions were stationed on the Rus- 
sian front. If to this we add the troops of Germany’s allies 
then facing the Russian front—namely thirty-seven Austro- 
Hungarian divisions, two Bulgarian divisions and three 
Turkish divisions—we get a total of 127 divisions facing 
the Russians. 

The rest of the divisions of Germany and her allies were 
mainly held on the front against the Anglo-French troops 
while part of them performed garrison service in occupied 
territories of Europe. 

Such was the position in the first World War. 

What is the position now in the second World War? In 
September of this year, let us say? According to authenticated 
information which is beyond all doubt, of the 256 divisions 
which Germany now has not less than 179 German divisions 
are on our front. 

If to this we add twenty-two Rumanian divisions, fourteen 
Finnish divisions, ten Italian divisions, thirteen Hungarian 
divisions, one Slovak and one Spanish, we get a total of 240 
divisions which are now fighting on our fronts. 

The remaining divisions of Germany and her allies are 
performing garrison service in the occupied countries, while 
part of them are fighting in Libya or Egypt against Great 
Britain. The Libyan front is diverting, in all, four German 
divisions and eleven Italian divisions. 

Hence, instead of the 127 divisions in the first World 
War, we are now facing on our front no less than 240 
divisions, and instead of eighty-five German divisions we 
now have 179 German divisions fighting the Red Army. 
There you have the chief reason and the foundation for 
the tactical success of the German Fascist troops on our 
front in the Summer of this year. 

The Germans’ invasion of our country is often compared 
to Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. But this comparison will 
not bear criticism. Of 600,000 troops which began the 
campaign against Russia, Napoleon carefully brought 130,- 
000 to 140,000 troops as far as Borodino. That was all 
he had at his disposal at Moscow. 

Well, we now have over 3,000,000 troops facing the front 
of the Red Army and armed with all the implements of mod- 
ern warfare. 

What comparison can there be here? 

The German invasion of our country is also sometimes 
compared with the German’s invasion of Russia of the 
First World War. But neither will this comparison bear 
criticism. 

First, in the First World War there was a second front 
in Europe which rendered the German positions very difficult, 
whereas in this war there is no second front in Europe. 

Second, in this war twice as many troops are facing our 
front as in the First World War. Obviously, a comparison 
is not appropriate. You can now conceive how serious 
and extraordinary are the difficulties confronting the Red 
Army and how great is the heroism displayed by the Red 
Army in its war of liberation against the German Fascist 
troops. 

I think that no other country and no other army could 
have withstood such an onslaught of bestial bands of Ger- 
man Fascist brigands and their allies. Only our Soviet 
country and only our Red Army are capable of withstanding 
such an onslaught, and not only withstanding it but over- 
powering it. 

It is often asked, “But will there be a second front in 
Europe after all?” Yes, there will be sooner or later. There 
will be one. And it will be not only because we need it but, 
above, all, because our Allies need’ it no less than we do. 

Our allies cannot fail to realize that since France has been 
put out of action the absence of a second front against 
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Fascist Germany may end badly for all freedom-loving coun- 
tries, including the Allies themselves. 


ProGRAMs ARE CONTRASTED 


it may now be considered indisputable that in the course 
if the war imposed upon the nations by Hitlerite Germany, 
a radical demarcation of forces and formation of two opposite 
camps have taken place—the camp of the Italo-German 
coalition and the camp of the Anglo-Soviet-American coali- 
tion. It is equally indisputable that these two opposing 
coalitions are guided by two different and opposite programs 
of action. The program of action of the Italo-German 
oalition may be described by the following points: 

Racial hatred, domination of chosen nations, subjugation 
if other nations and seizure of their territories, economic 
enslavement of subjugated nations and spoliation of their 
national wealth, destruction of democratic liberties, the in- 
titution of the Hitlerite regime everywhere. 

The program of action of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition is: 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and 
ntevrity of their territories, liberation of enslaved nations 
ind restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of every 
nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to 
nations that have suffered and assistance to them in attain- 
ny their material welfare, restoration of democratic liberties, 
the destruction of the Hitlerite regime. 

The effect of the program of the Italo-German coalition 
has been that all the occupied countries of Europe—Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, Poland, Czecho- 
lovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece and the occupied regions of 
the U.S. S. R.—are burning with hatred of the Italo-German 

» tyrants, are causing all the damage they can to the Germans 
and their allies and are waiting for a favorble opportunity 
to take revenge on their conquerors for the humiliation and 
violence they are suffering. 
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Axis IsoLaTion Is Norep 


In this connection one of the characteristic features of the 
‘resent moment is the progressively growing isolation of the 
ltalo-German coalition and the depletion of its moral and 
political reserves in Europe, its growing weakness and dis- 
ntegration., 

Che effect of the program of action of the Anglo-Soviet- 
\merican coalition has been that all the occupied countries 
n Europe are in full sympathy with the members of this 
coalition and are prepared to render them all the help of 
which they are capable. 

In this connection another characteristic feature of the 
»resent moment is that the moral and political reserves of 
this coalition are growing from day to day in Europe, and 
that this coalition is progressively winning millions of sym- 
vathizers ready to join it in fighting against Hitlerite 
tyranny. 

if the relative strength of these two coalitions is examined 
trom the standpoint of human and material resources, one 
cannot help reaching the conclusion that the Anglo-Soviet- 
\merican coalition has the indisputable advantage. 

he question is: Is this advantage alone sufficient for 
victorv? There are occasions, as we know, when resources 
ire abundant, but they are expended so unprofitably that the 
vivantage is nullified. 

Obviously, what is needed in addition to resources is the 
capacity to mobilize these resources and the ability to ex- 
pend them properly. 

Is there any reason for doubting the existence of such 
ibility, of such capacity on the part of the men of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition? There are people who doubt 





this. But what grounds have they for their doubts? There 
was a time when the men of this coalition displayed their 
ability and capacity to mobilize the resources of their coun- 
tries and expend them properly for the purposes of economic, 
cultural and political developments. 

One asks: What grounds are there for doubting that the 
men who have displayed capacity and ability in mobilizing 
and distributing resources for economic, cultural and_poli- 
tical purposes will prove incapable of doing the same things 
for the purposes of war? 

I think there are no such grounds. 

It is said that the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition has 
every chance of winning and will certainly win if it did 
not have one organic defect which is capable of weakening 
and disintegrating it. 

This defect, in the opinion of these people, is that this 
coalition consists of heterogeneous elements with different 
ideologies and that this circumstance will prevent their 
organizing joint action against the common enemy. 

I think this assertion is wrong. It would be rediculous to 
deny the difference in ideologies and social systems of the 
countries composing the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. 
But does this preclude the possibility and expediency of joint 
action on the part of members of this coalition against the 
common enemy who holds out the threat of enslavement for 
them? It certainly does not. 

More than that, the existence of this threat imperatively 
imposes the necessity of joint action upon the members of 
the coalition in order to save mankind from a reversion to 
savagery and medieval brutality. 

Is not the program of action of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition a sufficient basis for the organization of the joint 
struggle against the Hitlerite tyranny and for the achieve- 
ment of victory over it? I think that it is quite sufficient. 

The assumption of these people is also wrong because of 
the fact that it is completely refuted by the events of the past 
year and, indeed, if these people were right we should be ob- 
serving a progressive mutual alienation of members of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. 

Yet far from observing this we have facts and events 
pointing to a progressive rapprochement between the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition and their unit- 
ing into a single fighting alliance. The events of the past 
year supply direct proof of this. 

In July, 1941, several weeks after Germany attacked the 
U.S. S. R., Great Britain concluded with us an agreement 
“on joint action in the war against Germany.” Up to that 
time we had not yet had an agreement with the United 
States of America on this subject. 

Ten months later, May 26, 1942, during Comrade Molo- 
toff’s visit to Great Britain, the latter concluded with us a 
treaty of alliance in the war against Hitlerite Germany and 
her associates in Europe and of collaboration and mutual 
assistance thereafter. 

This treaty was concluded for a period of twenty years. 
It marked a historic turning point in relations between our 
country and Great Britain. 

In June, 1942, during Comrade Molotoft’s visit to the 
United States, the United States of America concluded with 
us an agreement on principle applying to mutual aid in 
prosecution of the war against aggression, the agreement rep- 
resenting a substantial advance in relations between the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States. 

Lastly, one should mention so important a fact as the 
visit to Moscow of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Churchill, which established complete mutual under- 
standing between the leaders of the two countries. 

There can be no doubt that all these facts point to progres- 
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sive rapprochement between the U. S. S. R., Great Britain 
and the United States of America, who today are uniting 
in a fighting alliance against the Italo-German coalition. 

It follows that the logic of things is stronger than any 
other logic. There can be only one conclusion, namely, that 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition has every chance ot 
vanquishing the Italo-German coalition, and certainly will 
vanquish it. 

Thus our tasks—the war has torn off all veils and laid 
bare all relationships. The situation has become so clear 
that nothing is easier than to define our tasks in this war. 
In an interview with a Turkish general published in the 
Turkish newspaper Cumhuriyet, that cannibal, Hitler, said: 

“We shall destroy Russia so that she will never be able 
to rise again.” That would appear clear although rather 
silly. 


Aim To Destroy HITLERITES 


It is not our aim to destroy Germany, for it is impossible 
to destroy Germany, just as it is impossible to destroy 
Russia, but the Hitlerite State can and should be destroyed, 
and our first task, in fact, is to destroy the Hitlerite State 
and its inspirers. 

In the same interview with the same general, that cannibal, 
Hitler, went on to say “we shall continue the war until 
Russia ceases to have an organized military force.” 

That would appear clear, although illiterate. It is not our 
aim to destroy all military force in Germany, for every 
literate person will understand that this is not only impos- 
sible in regard to Germany, as it is in regard to Russia, but it 
is also inadvisable from the point of view of the future. 
But Hitler’s army can and should be destroyed. 

Our second task is, in fact, to destroy Hitler’s army and 
its leaders. The Hitlerite blackguards have made it a rule to 
torture Soviet war prisoners, to flay them by the hundreds 
and to condemn thousands of them to death by starvation. 

They outrage and slaughter the civilian population of 


occupied territories of our country, men and women, chil- 
dren and old folk, our brothers and sisters. ‘They have made 
it their aim to enslave or exterminate the population of the 
Ukraine, White Russia, the Baltic States, Mec'davia, the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. 

Only villians and blackguards, bereft of all honor and 
fallen to the level of beasts, can permit themselves such out- 
rages toward innocent, unarmed people. 

But that is not all. They have covered Europe with gal- 
lows and concentration camps; they have introduced a vile 
system of hostages; they shoot and hang absolutely innocent 
citizens taken as hostages because some German beast was 
prevented from violating women or robbing citizens. They 
have turned Europe into a prison of nations, and this they 
call the “new order in Europe.” 

We know who are the men guilty of these outrages, the 
builders of the “new order in Europe,” all those newly 
baked governor generals or just ordinary governors, com- 
mandants and sub-commandants. ‘Their names are known 
to tens of thousands of tormented peoples. Let these butchers 
know that they will not escape responsibility for their crimes 
or elude the avenging hand of tormented nations. 

Our third task is to destroy the hated new order in Europe 
and to punish its builders. 

Such are our tasks, comrades. 

We are waging a great war of liberation. We are not 
waging it alone, but in conjunction with our allies. It will 
end in our victory over the vile foes of mankind, over the 
German Fascist imperialists. 

On our standard is inscribed: “Hail the victory of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American fighting alliance! Hail the liberation 
of the nations of Europe from Hitler’s tyranny! Hail the 
liberty and independence of our glorious Soviet motherland! 
Execration and death to the German Fascist invaders, their 
State, their army, their new order in Europe! Glory to ou 
Red Army, glory to our Navy, glory to the men and 
women guerrillas!” 


Our Friendship to Russia 


POST WAR GUARDIANS OF PEACE 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered before the Congress of American Soviet Friendship, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
November 8, 1942 


E have been helping the Russians celebrate this 

afternoon a glorious birthday. The second an- 

nounced by the President has come in the best possi- 
ble way. Conquest of the Mediterranean will open the side 
door to Germany and give us the shortest possible supply route 
to Southern Russia. We have now reached the time when 
victory can be taken from us only by misunderstanding and 
quarreling among ourselves. This is the reason why this 
meeting is so important. 

From north, south, east and west, Americans have come 
this day to pay tribute to our Russian ally. It is right that 
we should do so, because the Russians have thus far lost 
in the common cause of the United Nations at least 50 per 
cent more men killed, wounded and missing than all of the 
rest of the European allies put together. Moreover, they 
have killed, wounded and captured at least twenty times 
as many Germans as have the rest of the allies. In all of 
Russian history there is no more striking example of courage 
and willingness to sacrifice than Russia presents today. 

This meeting demonstrates just one thing—the desire and 


the determination of the American people to help Russia, and 
help now. President Roosevelt has told the Army and Navy 
and all the other war agencies in terms which cannot possibly 
be misunderstood that help to Russia come first—up to the 
limit of shipping possibilities. The American people are 
solidly behind President Roosevelt in his decision to give 
Russia priority number one. 


CoMPARES THE ‘wo PEOPLES 


It is no accident that Americans and Russians like each 
other when they get acquainted. Both peoples were molded 
by the vast sweep of a rich continent. Both peoples know 
that their future is greater than their past. Both hate sham. 
When the Russian people burst the shackles of Czarist ab- 
solutism, they turned instinctively to the United States for 
engineering and agricultural guidance. ‘Thanks to the hunger 
of the Russian people for progress, they were able to learn in 
twenty-five years that which had taken us in the United 
States 100 years to develop. 

The first person to sense the eventual significance of 
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Russia and the United States was the French author, 
‘Tocqueville, who 107 years ago wrote: 

‘There are at the present time two great nations in the 
world which seem to tend towards the same end, although 
they start from different points. I allude to the Russians and 
the Americans. * * * Their starting point is different and 
their courses are not the same, vet each of them seems to be 
marked by the will of heaven to sway the destinies of half 
the globe.” 

Russia and the United States today are far closer than 
Tocqueville could possibly have imagined when he traveled 
across the United States in 1835. The continental position 
of both countries and the need for developing rich resources 
unmolested from without have caused the peoples of both 
nations to have a profound hatred of war and a strong love 
of peace. 

A Trisute to LITVINOFF 

We in the United States honor Maxim Litvinoff, when we 
recall how as Foreign Minister of Russia he worked for 
“collective security.” Litvinoff, in those days when Hitler 
was rising to power, wanted to preserve the peace by banding 
together the non-aggressor nations so they could take a de- 
cisive stand against any ruthless nation that might be out 
for loot. He saw Russia bounded by fourteen different na- 
tions, many of which were unfriendly for definite historical 
reasons. He knew that Germany would use one or more of 
these nations against Russia when she attacked. Litvinoft 
failed for a time, but now he has come into his own again 
because he was right. ; vey ; 

Russia has had her bitter experience with isolationism. So 
also has the United States. In 1919 Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike sought through a League of Nations to express 
their belief in the collective security of that day. Taft, 
Hughes, Hoover, Lowden and Root all wanted a league. 
Then isolationism came out of its cave and not only killed 
any possibility of our entering the League, but made it cer- 
tain that we would adopt international policies which would 
make World War No. 2 almost inevitable. 

Both Russia and the United States retreated into isola- 
tionism to preserve their peace. Both failed. Both have 
learned their lesson. 

Russia and the United States have had a profound effect 
upon each other. Both are striving for the education, the 
productivity and the enduring happiness of the common man. 
The new democracy, the democracy of the common man, 
includes not only the Bill of Rights, but also economic de- 
mocracy, ethnic democracy, educational democracy, and de- 
mocracy in the treatment of the sexes. 


THe Ferment or JTopay 


The ferment in the world today is such that these various 
types of democracy must be woven together into a harmonious 
whole. Millions of Americans are now coming to see that 
if Pan America and the British Commonwealth are the warp 
of the new democracy, then the peoples of Russia and Asia 
may well become its woof. 

Some in the United States believe that we have over- 
emphasized what might be called political or Bill-of-Rights 
democracy. Carried to its extreme form, it leads to rugged 
individualism, exploitation, impractical emphasis on States 
rights, and even to anarchy. % 

Russia, perceiving some of the abuses of excessive political 
democracy, has placed strong emphasis on economic democ- 
racy. This, carried to an extreme, demands that all powe: 
be centered in one man and his bureaucratic helpers. 

Somewhere there is a practical balance between economic 
and political democracy. Russia and the United States both 
have been working toward this practical middle ground. In 


present-day Russia, for example, differences in wage income 
are almost but not quite as great as in the United States. 
The manager of a factory may be paid ten times as much as 
the average worker. Artists, scientists, and outstanding 
writers are usually paid even more than factory managers or 
political commissars. 

The chief difference between the economic organization of 
Russia and that of the United States is that in Russia it is 
almost impossible to live on income-producing property. The 
Russian form of State socialism is designed not to get equality 
of income but to place a maximum incentive on each indi- 
vidual to produce his utmost. 

A third kind of democracy, which I call ethnic, is in my 
opinion vital to the new democracy, the democracy of the 
common man. Ethnic democracy means merely that the 
different races and minority groups must be given equality 
of economic opportunity. President Roosevelt was guided 
by principles of ethnic democracy when in June of 1941 
he issued an executive order prohibiting racial discrimination 
in the employing of workers by national defense industries. 

Russia has probably gone farther than any other nation 
in the world in practicing ethnic democracy. From the 
Russians we can learn much, for unfortunately the Anglo- 
Saxons have had an attitude toward other races which has 
made them exceedingly unpopular in many parts of the 
world. 

We have not sunk to the lunatic level of the Nazi myth 
of racial superiority, but we have sinned enough to cost us 
already the blood of tens of thousands of precious lives. 
Ethnic democracy built from the heart is perhaps the greatest 
need of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

The fourth democracy, which has to do with education, 
is based fundamentally on belief in ethnic democracy. It is 
because Stalin pushed educational democracy with all the 
power that he could command that Russia today is able to 
resist Germany. The Russian people for generations have 
had a great hunger to learn to read and write, and when 
Lenin and Stalin gave them the opportunity, they changed 
in twenty years from a nation which was 90 per cent illiterate 
to a nation of which nearly 90 per cent are able to read and 
write. 

Russia May Surpass Us 


Russia has had a great admiration for the American sys- 
tem of technical education and public libraries. If she can 
continue during the next twenty years the progress made in 
the past twenty, she will surpass the United States. If, in 
the future, Russia comes whole-heartedly into the family of 
nations, we may expect Russian scientists to make contribu- 
tions to human welfare which equal those of any nation 
in the world. In any event, the Russian scientists will most 
assuredly be doing their best to place the results of science 
more definitely at the service of the average man and woman. 
Patents based on Russian scientific work will not be held out 
of use to benefit international cartels. 

With regard to the fifth democracy, the treatment of the 
sexes, most of us in the United States have felt complacent. 
It has taken the war experience of Russia to demonstrate the 
completeness of our failure. Those who have visited Russia 
recently say that about 40 per cent of the work in the fac- 
tories is being done by women. The average woman does 
about as much work as the average man, and is paid as much. 
Thousands of Russian women are in uniform, either ac- 
tively fighting or standing guard. We in the United States 
have not yet, in the same way as the Russians, called on 
the tremendous reserve power which is in our women, 
but before this war is over, we may be forced to give 
women their opportunity to demonstrate that with proper 
training they are equal to man in most kinds of work. 
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The old democracy did not serve as a guarantee of peace. 
The new democracy, in which the people of the United States 
and Russia are so deeply interested, must give us such a 
guarantee. This new democracy will be neither communism 
of the old-fashioned internationalist type nor democracy of 
the old-fashioned isolationist sort. Willingness to support 
world organization to maintain world peace by justice im- 
plemented by force is fundamental to the democracy of the 
common man in these days of airplanes. Fortunately, the 
airplanes, which make it necessary to organize the world for 
peace, also furnish the means of maintaining peace. When 
this war comes to an end, the United Nations will have such 
an over-whelming superiority in air power that we shall be 
able speedily to enforce any mandate whenever the United 
Nations may have arrived at a judgment based on interna- 
tional law. 


THE Unitep Nations’ CHARTER 


The first article in the international law of the future 
is undoubtedly the United Nations’ Charter. The United 
Nations’ Charter includes the Atlantic Charter, and there 
is little reason why it should longer be called the “Atlantic 
Charter” in view of the fact that the broader instrument 
has been validated by thirty nations. 

This United Nations’ Charter has in it an international 
biil of rights and certain economic guarantees of international 
peace. These must and will be made more specific. There 
must be an international bank and an international TVA, 
include say an international Dnieperstory dam for that mat- 
ter, based on projects which are self-liquidating at low rates 
of interest. 

In this connection, I would like to refer to a conversation 
with Molotoff, when he was here last Spring. Thinking 
of the unemployment and misery which might so easily 
follow this war, I spoke of the need for productive public 


works programs which would stir the imagination of all the 
peoples of the world, and suggested as a starter a combined 
highway and airway from Southern South America across 
the United States, Canada and Alaska into Siberia and on 
to Europe, with feeder highways and airways from China, 
India and the Middle East. Molotoff’s first reaction was, 
“No one nation can do it by itself.” Then he said, “You 
and I will live to see the day.” 

The new democracy by definition abhors imperialism. But 
by definition also, it is internationally minded and supremely 
interested in raising the productivity, and therefore the 
standard of living, of all the peoples of the world. First 
comes transportation and this is followed by improved agri- 
culture, industrialization and rural electrification. The big 
planes and skilled pilots which will be ours when the war 
comes to an end will lead us into a most remarkable future 
as surely as day follows night. We can make it a future of 
new democracy based on peace. As Molotoff so clearly indi- 
cated, this brave, free world of the future cannot be created 
by the United States and Russia alone. 

Undoubtedly China will have a strong influence on the 
world which will come out of this war and in exerting this 
influence it is quite possible that the principles of Sun Yet-sen 
will prove to be as significant as those of any other modern 
statesman. The British Commonwealth, England herself, the 
democracies of Northwest Europe, Latin America, and in 
fact all of the United Nations, have a very important role 
to play. But in order that the United Nations may effec- 
tively serve the world it is vital that the United States and 
Russia be in accord as to the fundamentals of an enduring 
peace based on the aspirations of the common man. I am 
here this afternoon to say that it is my belief that the Amer- 
ican and Russian people can and will throw their influence 
on the side of building a new democracy which will be the 
hope of all the world. 


World’s Future Economic Prosperity 


ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS AND TRADE 


By HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, Acting Secretary of State 


Delivered at the World Trade Dinner of the 29th National Foreign Trade Convention, Boston, Mass. 
October 8, 1942, and Broadcast by the Blue Network 


UST a year has passed since I last had the privilege 

of addressing the National Foreign Trade Convention. 

During the short space of these twelve months the 
people of the United States have passed through some of the 
most portentous events they have known in their entire his- 
tory. “They have experienced the most far-reaching changes 
in their national life which they have yet undergone. They 
are confronting the gravest dangers they have ever yet had 
to face. They are now engaged in the greatest war that 
mankind has suffered. 

And yet as we look back over the record of these past 
twelve months I think we may well feel proud that we are 
American citizens. 

From the moment of the attack upon Pearl Harbor the 
people of the United States have rallied magnificently. 

Owing to the nature of the universal war in which we 
were plunged it became immediately necessary to send our 
troops to far-flung outposts in the seven seas. The gigantic 
difficulties in the carrying-out of the strategic plans involved 
stagger the imagination. They have been met successfully. 

We are raising the greatest army our people have ever 


needed, and we all of us know the superb way in which that 
task has been carried out. 

Every day that passes our Navy justifies more completely 
the historic pride which the American people have held in it. 

And in the field of production the vast goals announced 
by the President last winter will in some particulars not only 
be met, but be surpassed. Our production will be far greater 
than any but a very few of our citizens could then have 
expected. 

At this very moment, our air force, our Army and our 
Navy are fighting with our allies in regions of the Atlantic, 
of the North Pacific, in many parts of Asia and of the South 
Pacific, in the Mediterranean, and the Near East, and are 
likewise joined with our neighbors of the Americas in guard- 
ing the Western Hemisphere. Every hour that passes these 
forces of ours are becoming stronger and more efficient. Nor 
do we ever forget the memory of those who, in the defense 
of our liberties, have already gallantly laid down their lives 
in battle against our enemies. 

None of us can deny that some of us have fallen down 
on our jobs: nor that some of us have not realized fully 
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enough the stark evil of the foes who confront us, the vast- 
ness of the military resources of our enemies, nor the magni- 
tude of the stupendous task which lies ahead of us. Many 
of us do not yet realize fully how great are the sacrifices 
every citizen must make to insure the success of the war 
effort, nor the inescapable fact that the individual life of 
every one of us is going to be changed as a result of the holo- 
caust in which the world has been plunged by the criminals 
of the Axis powers. 

But I have never thought that the American people needed 
to be browbeaten or bludgeoned into defending their inde- 
pendence and their homes. What the American people 
require is to be told the truth, as the President of the United 
States, with courage, with foresight and with utter frank- 
ness, has been telling it to them. They can take it. And 
when they know the facts no people on earth are capable of 
vreater accomplishment. 

Wemocracies may take long to prepare for war or to en- 
vage in war, but when the free men and women of a democ- 
racy such as ours are at war to preserve their liberty and 
their faith, they will never fail to excel the regimented slaves 
of the dictators. We are fighting for our own independence, 
ind for the right to live in a decent and a peaceful world. 
The hosts of Hitler, of the Japanese War Lords and of the 
fralian Fascist racketeers are being slaughtered because of 
the insane delusion of their masters that they could make 
the resources of the world their own individual loot. 

Qf the outcome of this gigantic contest I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. 

For | am not one of those few who believes that “we are 
losing the war.’ I not only believe that we are going to 
win this war, but I know that however long the struggle 
may be, however mountainous the obstacles that must yet 
be overcome, the American people will never lay down their 
irms until the final and complete victory is won by the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

In the grim struggle which lies before us we are fighting 
.ide by side with the other partners of the United Nations. 

Never in the long centuries of modern history have men 
and women fought more gloriously than have the armies of 
Union. Their epic and successful resistance to 
the onslaughts of Hitler’s forces a year ago not only gave the 
lie to Hitler’s boasts that he could crush the Russian Army, 
but constituted in itself the major triumph of the United 
Nations in the war until that time. And once more through 
the long summer of 1942 the Soviet heroes have held firm. 

We don’t hear Hitler tell the German people this year 
that the Soviet Union will quickly crumble before his of- 
fensive. He doesn’t dare. For he knows that the German 
people have learned to their bitter cost that Hitler’s promise 
in this case, as they will soon learn they are in every case, 
are but the empty lies of a rapidly deflating demagogue. 

The United States and its associates among the United 
Nations must render the utmost measure of assistance to the 
Soviet Union. Whether that assistance be through the fur- 
nishing of arms, equipment or supplies, or whether that as- 
sistance be by means of the diversion of German armies 
forced upon Hitler through the creation of a new theater 
of operations, the fullest measure of every means of help will 
he given. The surest way to ensure the defeat of Hitler is 
to give this help, and to give it unstintingly at the earliest 
possible moment. 

‘The amazing efforts of the British Air Forces in its all-out 
ittacks upon Germany have long since shown the German 
people how much value they can attach to the assurances 
viven them by the Nazi leaders that Germany would never 
he bombed. The havoc and devastation created by these 
British flvers, now joined by our own air forces, are crippling 


the Soviet 


war plants, munitions factories, shipyards and railways, and 
gravely impairing the German effort to maintain the earlier 
levels of war production. 

Nor can we here in the United States ever fail to remem- 
ber with profound gratitude and renewed encouragement 
that eleven of the other Republics of the Americas are joined 
with us, side by side, in the war, and that seven other Repub- 
lics have severed all relations with the Axis, and are render- 
ing their neighbors who are at war every form of cooperation 
and assistance. It is true that the remaining two Republics 
of the twenty-one have still refrained from carrying out the 
unanimous recommendations of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Rio de Janeiro, in which they themselves joined, that 
all of the Americas sever all relations with the Axis, and are 
still permitting their territory to be utilized by the officials 
and the subversive agents of the Axis as a base for hostile 
activities against their neighbors. As a result of the reports 
on Allied ship movements sent by these agents, Brazilian, 
Cuban, Mexican, Colombian, Dominican, Uruguayan, 
Argentine, Chilean, Panamanian, and United States ships 
have been sunk without warning while plying between the 
American Republics, and as a result many nationals of these 
countries have lost their lives within the waters of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. But I cannot believe that these two Re- 
publics will continue long to permit their brothers and 
neighbors of the Americas, engaged as they are in a life and 
death struggle to preserve the liberties and the integrity of 
the New World, to be stabbed in the back by Axis emissaries 
operating in the territory, and under the free institutions, 
of these two Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Not until freedom was in mortal danger throughout the 
earth did liberty-loving nations fully learn the lesson of col- 
laboration. Had that lesson been learned earlier, had the 
United Nations found their unity in anticipation of attack 
rather than under the urgent pressure of attack, the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of our war effort would have been reached 
far more speedily. It is now evident that in the cooperation 
and unity of the United Nation lies our ultimate victory. I 
believe that it is equally true that in the continuance and 
timeliness of that cooperation also lies our hope for an honest, 
a workable, and a lasting peace. 

The unity which the free peoples have achieved to win 
their war must continue on to win their peace. For since 
this is in truth a people’s war, it must be followed by a peo- 
ple’s peace. The translation into terms of reality of the 
promise of the great freedoms for all people everywhere is 
the final objective. We must be beforehand in charting the 
course toward that objective. The clearer we can make the 
outlines of the peace, the firmer will be our determination to 
attain it, the stronger our will to win the war. 

One hears it said that no thought should be given to the 
problems of the peace, nor to the problems of the transitional 
period between war and established peace, until after the 
war has been won. 

The shallowness of such thinking, whether sincere or 
sinister, is apparent. 

In many cases it is due, I think, to what Plato terms 
“double ignorance’: when a man is ignorant that he is 
ignorant. 

It does not detract from our war effort, nor from the 
single-minded drive of the nation towards the ultimate vic- 
tory, that our people should be thinking of, and planning for, 
the kind of world of the future in which peace can be main- 
tained, and in which men and women can live out their lives 
in security and free from fear. 

Such efforts in my judgment contribute directly to the 
drive towards victory. 

The setting-up, now, of efficient machinery to deal with 
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such problems as relief and rehabilitation, for example, which 
will accompany victory, cannot fail to strengthen the resolve 
of all liberty-loving peoples, including those in areas now 
occupied by the enemy, to bring the conflict to the speediest 
possible conclusion; it cannot fail to make them realize that 
the sort of world for which we are striving is worth the 
sacrifices of war; is worth the cost of victory. 

It is clear to all of us, I think, that the United Nations 
must maintain their unity beyond the immediate task of 
prosecuting the people’s war in order to prepare for and 
insure to the people their peace. 

Point Four of the Atlantic Charter promises “to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

This promise, and the balance of the Charter, the United 
Nations adopted as their own by their common declaration 
of last January 1. 

How do they propose to make it real? 

Some things at least are clear. 

Access to raw’ materials does not mean and cannot mean 
that every nation, or any nation, can have the source of all 
of them within its borders. That is not the way the world 
was put together. Coal and iron in combination are found 
in few locations. Much of the nickel of the world is in one 
great Canadian deposit. Neither coffee nor cork will grow 
in the United States. No nation can be self-sufficient by 
changes in its boundaries, and those who try by force to do 
so, as the Axis leaders have tried, bring on themselves in- 
evitably only their own destruction. The path to plentiful 
supplies does not lie through physical control of the sources 
of supplies. 

The problem of raw materials is not exclusively, or even 
primarily, a problem of colonial or undeveloped arears. ‘The 
great mineral deposits exist chiefly in countries that are 
already self-governing, such as the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Germany, Sweden, South Africa, Mexico, 


Brazil. Access to raw materials does not mean possession 
of a colony. It means effective power to buy in the world’s 
markets. 


The legal right to export raw materials has seldom been 
restricted by producing countries. True, the United States 
and other countries sometimes have been guilty of forbidding 
the export of certain things needed for production elsewhere, 
for fear that others might obtain the means to trespass on 
their markets. But those cases were rare. Countries pro- 
ducing raw materials desired normally to sell their surplus, 
and the problem usually was to find a profitable market. 
The right to buy was real, and satisfied peace-loving peoples. 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, not to speak of the United States and England, 
bought in the years between the wars great quantities of for- 
eign raw materials, and none of them claimed that they 
needed greater resources to live. The countries that com- 
plained, and shrieked that they must have colonies or die, 
have shown now by their conduct that what they wanted was 
not prosperity and peace, but the materials for making war. 

For war indeed, one cannot count on overseas supplies, 
and an aggressor must first corner all he can of coal and 
iron and oil and copper, in the ground or out of it. 

But the Atlantic Charter does not propose to aid aggres- 
sion. It proposes, on the contrary, to make sure that aggres- 
sion does not happen, and to that end the United Nations 
will create the necessary instruments—and this time they 
will be effective instruments and must be firmly used—to 
make it certain that any power that again threatens to en- 
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slave its neighbors is denied the means to do so. “The ma- 
terials of war must be denied to any future Hitler. 

The access to raw materials of which the Charter speaks 
is access for the purpose of peace. For that purpose it 
matters little in whose territory particular resources are 
found. Access means the right to buy in peaceful trade, and 
it exists whenever that right is effective and secure. 

What forces then have interfered with that right in the 
past, or may interfere with it in the future? 

Most raw materials are not subject to monopolistic prac- 
tices, because producers are too numerous; but there have 
been charges in the past, and there are charges now, that in 
certain cases the producers of some commodities with the 
support of the governments to which they owed allegiance, 
have managed, by what our Sherman Law calls combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, to reduce supplies and enhance 
prices beyond reasonable levels, or to discriminate among 
their customers. A world devoted to increased production 
and fair and fruitful exchange of all kinds of useful goods 
cannot tolerate such practices. 

But monopoly, in the field of raw materials, is not the 
major problem. Most materials are plentiful in peace, and 
their producers want to sell them to any customer who has 
the means to buy. The real problem of consumers has always 
been the means of payment. In the world that emerges from 
the war that problem will be very serious indeed. 

When this war ends much of the world will be impover- 
ished beyond anything known in modern times. 

Relief cannot go on forever, and the day must come as 
soon as possible when the devastated areas again are self- 
supporting. That will require enormous shipments from 
abroad, both of capital goods and of the raw materials of 
industry. For these early reconstruction shipments no im- 
mediate means of payment will be visible. ‘That means large 
financing, much of it long-term. The United Nations must 
arrange that too. But finally comes payment, both of what- 
ever interest burden the loans carry, and for the current 
purchases of raw materials and other imports. I need not 
tell this audience that international payments, on that scale, 
can be made only in goods and services. There is no other 
way. Access to raw materials comes in the end to access to 
the great buying markets of the world. ‘Those who expect 
to export must take the world’s goods and services in pay- 
ment. I hope that the United States is ready, now to act 
upon that lesson. 

The United Nations have agreed to act upon it, and in 
mutual aid agreements with a growing number of them we 
and they have promised to direct our common efforts to 
increased production, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of all kinds of useful goods. We and they 
have promised further to attack the problem by removing 
discriminations in the treatment of international trade, and 
by reducing unwarranted and artificial tariff barriers. The 
future prosperity and peace of the world, and of the United 
States, depend vitally on the good faith and the thorough- 
ness with which we and they together carry out those 
promises. 

During the war as fully as we can, and more fully after 
we have destroyed the madmen who seek to rule the world 
by force and terror, we of the United Nations will go for- 
ward in a loyal partnership to carry out the pledges we 
have made to each other and the world. 

There is no limit, then, to the material prosperity which 
is within the reach of the United States, and of mankind. 
The great thing that has happened in our time is that man- 
kind at long last has taught itself enough of the means and 
techniques of production, of transport, and of scientific agri- 
culture so that it is technically possible to produce and to 
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distribute on this planet the basic physical necessities of 
health and decent living for all of the world’s people. What 
remains, and it is a great and formidable task, is so to re- 
make our relations with each other, in loyal and cooperative 
effort, that the great productive forces which are within 
our sight may function freely for the benefit of all. It is 
within our power to make a mighty start upon that road; we 
have laid down the principles of action; it is for the people 
of the United States to determine whether their Government 
is to be authorized to carry on. 

For twelve tragic years after the close of the last World 
War the United States withdrew from almost every form 
of constructive cooperation with the other nations of the 
earth. 

We are reaping the bitter cost of that isolation. 


For I am persuaded that after the victory is won, so long 
as the power and influence of the United States are felt in 
the councils of the world, so long as our cooperation is effec- 
tively offered, so long can one hope that peace can and will 
be maintained. 

The blessings we have inherited from our forefathers do 
not constitute an inheritance that we may only passively 
enjoy. They can only be preserved by sacrifice, by courage, 
by resolution and by vision. 

If the American people prove themselves worthy of their 
ancestors, if they still possess their forefathers’ dauntless 
courage and their ability to meet new conditions with wis- 
dom and determination, the future of this nation will rest 
secure, and our children and our children’s children will be 
able to live out their lives in safety and in peace. 


Distribution and Purchasing Power 


CAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PROVIDE THE MECHANISM? 


By LEO M. CHERNE, Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America 
Delivered before Boston Conference on Distribution, October 6, 1942 


NE ot the odd facts about people is that they accept 

many profound realities when presented as general- 

izations but tenaciously resist the implications of 
that which they have accepted. This is no less nor more 
true of the business, industrial or economic community than 
it is of any other. And it is because most speakers, even if 
they have not completely thought it out, do, nevertheless, 
realize the hiatus between the general and the specific that 
they present their most important intellectual contributions 
in phases so general that no exception can be possibly taken 
to them. ‘he thread of this irony runs through most pro- 
nouncements—from those which themselves create history, 
like the Atlantic Charter, to unimportant addresses, such as 
1 am now making. For example, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence said that all men are created free. But many of 
the men who signed that Declaration themselves owned 
slaves. The Atlantic Charter assures a warring world free 
access to the materials of the world; but many a controversy 
will still haggle the extent and terms of that freedom. 

Yes, the statement of such general principles is easy 
enough to make, but the enthusiasm for the ideals thus artic- 
ulated too frequently obscures the fact that there is many a 
slip between the cup that holds the high-sounding prin- 
ciples and the lips of the men, women and children who 
want to drink of that cup. 

Take, for instance, these words of Sumner Welles,* and I 
quote: “The problem which will confront us when the 
vears of the post-war period are reached is not primarily one 
of production. For the world can readily produce what man- 
kind requires. The problem is rather one of distribution 
and purchasing power; of providing the mechanism whereby 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed among 
the nations of the world; and of providing the means where- 
by the people of the world may obtain the world’s goods 
and services. Your Government has already taken steps to 
obtain the support and active cooperation of others of the 
United Nations in this great task; a task which in every 
sense of the term is a new frontier—a frontier of limitless 
expanse—the frontier of human welfare. . . . Given 
sound national policies directed toward the benefit of the 
majority, and not of the minority, and real security and 
equality of opportunity for all, reliance on the ingenuity, 


initiative, and enterprise of our citizens rather than on any 
form of bureaucratic management, will in the future best 
assure the liberties and promote the material welfare of 
our people.” 

Or consider the words of the Dean of Harvard’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration when he said, “We 
must look forward to changes in the thinking of businessmen 
in order to bring business in alignment with the changed 
social and economic conditions.” 

These are statements to which we all subscribe, but is our 
subscription more than an emotional response, a token lip- 
service? It had better be more—because in these two quota- 
tions lies the final challenge for private enterprise—the chal- 
lenge to provide full production for victory with minimum 
hesitation and maximum resourcefulness and imagination; 
and to provide full employment, full distribution, full pro- 
duction in a post-war enlargement of our democratic society. 

The danger is, only too apparently, that the applause which 
greets statements of high principle too frequently drowns 
out the voice trying to remind us that these principles must 
be actualized or they mean nothing. 

And the actualization, itself, is a matter of tedious detail 
accompanied by no trumpet’s fanfare. The actualization is a 
job of economic engineering, of careful planning, of realistic 
computation of the economic compulsives which the war has 
brought. There is the challenge. 

It is easy enough to speak of this war as a revolutionary 
war. It is very difficult to move men to understand the im- 
plications which follow from that fact—implications which 
must be faced and understood if the private enterprise sys- 
tem is to accept the challenge and the responsibility of the 
war. 

But let’s forget words like “revolutionary.” Let’s avoid 
generalizations. Let’s recognize that our first job—and the 
job which is the sine qua non—is to see clearly exactly 
what this war has done to our economy in actual every- 
day living terms—in terms of its real impact on the economy 
of the nation. i 

First, we are faced with the greatest military drain on man- 
power that history has ever seen. The implications of this 
one fact alone are staggering in their significance. We are 
led by the compulsion of that fact to a program for labor 
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mobilization. Again, let us look behind the word to see the 
actual fact. Labor mobilization means central control over 
the working destiny of men and women. It means that for 
the first time in our history the government is telling men and 
women where and when they may or may not work and 
under what conditions of payment they may or may not 
work. When you put content like this into a word like 
revolutionary, you begin to see that that word as applied 
to our present-day situation has a tremendous amount of 
actual meaning. 

Add to the picture wage freezing and a declining standard 
of living ruthlessly forced on the nation by the compulsives 
of war. Open the frame of the picture to include rationing 
as wide as America itself. Paint in price control pinching 
every economic step we take on the road of war economy. 
Swing back to labor for a moment to recognize that as 
payment for the sacrifices it is called upon to make—as pay- 
ment for wage freezing and labor mobilization—-labor will 
be thrown a sop of union security and universal union shop. 
Turn for a moment to consider the impact of smashing 
taxes and compulsory savings of a kind which would have 
been considered fantastic only two or three years ago. 

You begin to see that we are not in the realm of theory 
today, but of hard, brute reality. Remember that these brute 
facts of our economic situation today have one-way tickets 
into the future marked on them. The economy is not a rubber 
band which after the stress of war will snap back to pre-war 
conditions. It is more like a series of bridges which are 
burned behind us as we march along to war. The marks— 
and yes, scars—of the controls which will increasingly be 
applied in the areas I have just mentioned, will probably never 
be fully healed. 

The private enterprise system can go forward with these 
controls to a brave new world of tomorrow without regret 
that the bridges have been burned. But it can only do so 
if it opens its eyes and its brains, if it takes off the blinders 
of wishful thinking and recognizes the facts for what they 
are and makes an objective effort to understand the direction 
in which those facts are leading us. 

In peacetime we could allow ourselves the luxury of con- 
sidering alternative possibilities in economic method. We 
could even afford to argue about how many angels danced 
on the point of an index number. But total war blasts al- 
ternatives out of the picture. 

No one can understand our economy today or determine 
the direction in which it is moving if he does not understand 
that the law of free supply and demand has been repealed 
and we are living under the rule of economic compulsives— 
under rules compelled by the nature of total war. 

When a chemist puts two ingredients in a test-tube, he 
knows exactly what reaction will occur, and he knows that 
only that one reaction will occur. Similarly, when war 
picked up the test-tube of our economy and put into it as one 
ingredient the scarcity of many necessary materials and as 
another ingredient the great and over-riding need of our 
military machine, only one reaction could take place: namely, 
priorities. There was no alternative and no room for argu- 
ment. That is an example of an economic compulsive in 
operation. 

Take another case. When war mixes the ingredient of 
increased purchasing power with the ingredient of a cut in 
the production of consumer goods, only one reaction can take 
place: namely, price control unless you want infla- 
tion. There’s another economic compulsive. 

To be honest, you do have an alternative. The economic 
test-tube reaction is not as inevitable as the chemical one. 
You can disregard the economic compulsion. But the cost 
of that alternative in total warfare is, plainly, defeat. If 


we are not willing to pay that price, we must accept the fact 
that there is no way of avoiding, minimizing or compro- 
mising with the compulsives of total war. 

For a time we did try to compromise. We tried to feed 
our cake to the war machine and have it, too. But today 
we're beginning to realize that we can’t compromise with 
compromise any longer without seriously jeopardizing our 
chances of victory. 

We are beginning to understand that it is no exaggera- 
tion to call these past months a revolutionary period. If 
there were any possible doubt, it was completely dissipated 
on August 1, 1942 when another revolutionary—and remem- 
ber that I am using that word advisedly—change in Amer- 
ican economic history came to this nation. 

I suggest you mark down August Ist as the day when 
the first charge of real dynamite was exploded under the 
swivel chairs of every business office in the country. On that 
day an entire American industry went under an industrial 
concentration program. 

Out of 273 firms in the non-electrical stove industry, only 
195 are now in the business of making stoves. They get 
all the civilian orders for the entire stove industry. 

Industrial concentration of this type was inevitable once 
we began to be faced with shortages of materials. With 
the stove industry unable to get enough iron to go all 
around, the various companies were operating way under 
capacity. That spells waste. Multiply all the industries in 
the country where shortage of materials has resulted in cur- 
tailed production. You get a staggering amount of waste. 

England, two years ahead of us on the war road, reached 
the stage where such waste was critical some time ago. 
England’s answer was concentration of industry . . . a 
program designed to squeeze every drop of value out of the 
limited energy, manpower, and materials available for civilian 
production. 

Since England’s recent past is in many economic details 
our immediate future, it will interest you to know that con- 
centration had already hit the following English industries 
by April 1, 1942: bedding, bicycles, shoes, braces, carpets, 
corsets, cutlery and razor blades, fountain pens, gloves, 
hosiery, jewelry, leather goods, linoleum, musical instru- 
ments, paper boxes, photography, pianos, pottery, sports 
goods, toilet preparations, toys, umbrellas, iron and steel, 
glazed tiles, woodworking, jute, silk, wool, cotton and rayon, 
paper mills, and dealers in sheepskins. Quite a list 
and more to come! 

Of the 6,578 companies working in those industries, 
2,203 (representing roughly 75 per cent of the capacity 
of the industries) had been taken for conversion and 4,315 
small plants (about 25 per cent of the capacity) had been 
allowed to carry on as “nucleus” plants. 

Although we don’t face as severe a shortage in materials 
and production as England, these facts offer important clues 
as to where and in what degree concentration is going to hit 
American industries. 

Already in this country . . . by the end of July to be exact 

. some dozen industries, in addition to the stove indus- 
try, were slated for concentration. I’ll run through the 
list, because one way or another every part of the nation 
will feel the impact as these industries go under the controls: 
Agricultural machinery, metal furniture, office and store 
machines, oil burners, sanitary ware. Also, plumbing sup- 
plies, toys, bicycles, bedding, warm air furnaces, construc- 
tion, dairy and other types of machinery. 

Looking to the future, I would say you may expect the vise 
of concentration to tighten wherever some or all of the firms 
in an industry are needed for war work; or where civilian 
production is so restricted that efficient operation of all the 
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individual companies in the industry is impossible; or where 
a significant part of civilian production is taking place in 
areas where military production is tripping over the big feet 
of civilian manufacture because there aren’t enough labor, 
power, warehouse and transportation facilities for both. 

Just plain common sense will determine which com- 
panies in an industry will be allowed to stay in business and 
which will get the concentration axe. for instance, since 
large plants are usually better equipped to handle war con- 
tracts, they will ordinarily be the ones converted to war 
work, and smaller plants will get the whole package of 
the industry’s civilian orders. 

On this same basis, you’re not likely to find a firm being 
tapped as a nucleus plant if it’s in a section of the country 
where labor is urgently needed for war work, or where sub- 
stantial cross-hauling would be necessary. As a matter of 
fact, one of the most important aspects of the concentration 
program is that the careful geographical choice of nucleus 
plants makes it possible to relieve the critical drain on labor, 
power, transportation and storage resources that exists in 
many sections of the country. 

One of the wrenches with which concentration tightens up 
the nuts and bolts of civilian production is standardization. 
To get the most out of available materials all frills, orna- 
ments, gadgets, etc., are lopped off. In England, all essen- 
tial goods got a close shave by the government. For ex- 
ample, seventy-five per cent of all clothing made in England 
today is of utility design—and the percentage is steadily 
rising. We are, of course, familiar with our own Victory 
models in various types of products. With concentration you 
can expect standardization and simplification to spread until 
they reach almost every single civilian article. 

And with concentration you can expect a sharp increase in 
rationing. 

No group-——with the exception of the concentrated com- 
panies themselves—is going to be hit as hard by concentra- 
tion as distributors. Before it is finished, concentration is 
going to turn all ordinary distribution operations upside 
down. It will hit every phase of distribution activity— 
buying and selling, shipping, general merchandising, advertis- 
ing . . . planning for the post-war period. 

‘The most smashing impact of concentration lies in the 
fact that it means a change in the basic framework of our 
entire business scene. It steamrollers the foundation of 
\merican enterprise by destroying competition. This impact 
will live with you for many years beyond the war. Its 
fundamental significance will reverberate throughout our 
entire economic structure. 

For fifty years we have pursued an anti-trust policy, with 
more or less vigor. Only once before has there been official 
relaxation of the anti-monopoly program—during the hectic 
days of the NRA. Industrial concentration will make the 
NRA’s efforts in this direction look like child’s play. It is, 
in plain English, America’s first approach to voluntary, gov- 
ernment supervised private cartels—closed, highly-centralized 
industrial groups. 

Because such cartels can, if they get out of control, spell 
the final destruction of America’s traditional free enterprise 
system of private capital, industrial concentration presents 
a decisive challenge to private enterprise. Such cartels must 
he accepted during the war because they are compulsives 
which cannot be avoided, but we have the great responsibility 
of seeing that they are kept within bounds. A backfire set 
to fight a forest fire is no help if it gets out of control and 
does more damage than the forest fire itself. 

But the greatest importance of industrial concentration 
lies in none of these impacts, vital as they are. 

The over-riding significance of this war compulsive lies 


in the fact that it typifies the way in which our economy can 
rise to meet the burdens war places on it. It shows that 
when we really want to we can cut across all the barriers . 
that stand between our economic machine and its fullest 
use—we can slash through old methods, traditional ideas 

. we can even throw out profit as a motive and competi- 
tion as a goad. 

Just one short year ago what American businessman would 
not have dismissed as fantastic the possibility of a program 
of industrial concentration, with all its revolutionary im- 
plications, in the United States? What American business- 
man today does not recognize the inevitability of this con 
trol, its necessity, the implacable reason for its presence? 
In this change of attitude lies the decisive and the critical 
challenge for private enterprise . . because it leads im- 
mediately to the fundamental question: Will our economy 
rise, of its free will, to meet the burdens PEACE will place 
on it, as it has risen under the compulsives of total war, 
to meet the burdens war placed on it? 

Milo Perkins has said: “Full blast production for a 
gradually rising standard will be as necessary to win the 
peace as all-out production now is to win the war. It will 
be physically possible. Our number one post-war job will 
be to make it fiscally possible. If we can do that, private 
enterprise will enter upon an era of unparalleled activity.” 

That, in a nutshell, is the critical challenge for private 
enterprise. At war’s end we will have on the one hand a 
world capable of producing abundance. On the other hand 
we will have a world needing and wanting things—food, 
clothing, houses, the whole panorama of consumer needs 
and wants. Are we going to get those two hands together ? 
Or are we going back to the days when there were a thousand 
and one “Economic” reasons why a child famished for milk 
couldn’t get it while surplus milk was being fed to hogs 
or just being dumped? If the private system lets that kind of 
thing happen, if it doesn’t recognize its responsibility to 
produce and distribute a decent standard of living for all 
the people, it is going to be called into the nation’s court. 
Call this one man’s personal prophecy if it makes you uneas\ 
and you want to take the sting out of it. But if you are 
the same men who had the brains, the skill, the courage, the 
perseverance that developed the private enterprise system to 
the heights it has reached, you recognize the truth—the stark 
truth—of that prophecy. 

You will know, too, that your fellow citizens have now 
seen with their own eyes the magnificent production and 
distribution potential of this country . . . and that they are 
going to ask why that magnificent potential can’t be swung 
to making decent food, clothing, houses, available for all the 
nation when it no longer has to produce bombers and tanks 
and ships. 

Milo Perkins? put it well when he said: “ . . . the chains 
of the ages have snapped. The one thing the people won’t 
do is take ‘no’ for a final answer to their cry for full em- 
ployment. Not after this suffering; not when they see them- 
selves surrounded by too much of what they need most and 
vet might not be able to get. Idleness, be it of men or 
money or machines will be the one unforgivable sin of the 
post-war world.” 

Donald Nelson has pointed out that we are now putting 
into operation the most magnificent productive plant any 
nation ever dreamed of, and we are learning things about 
production, about the use of materials, about the way to 
make more out of less, that we “never knew before.” 

If that powerful economic machine is to remain in the 
hands of private enterprise, private enterprise would seem 
to have a basic responsibility to run it—in peace as well as 
in war—at full power so that we never again have to face 
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the terrible anachronism of poverty in the midst of plenty 
or one-third or one-tenth or one-thousandth of the nation 
ill-clothed, ill-fed, ill-housed. There is the nub of the 
challenge. 

On demobilization day, the American businessman will 
be faced and tested by several tough pressures. You don’t 
have to be a crystal-gazer to foresee them. The basic prob- 
lem will be the maintenance of consumer purchasing power, 
which in other words is the problem of full employment. 
How are some 27 to 30 or more million men and women 
going to be demobilized from the armed forces and war 
factories? Where are they going to find jobs espe- 
cially when a large percentage of American industry will be 
occupied less with production than with retooling and read- 
justing for peacetime production? What are they going to 
live on until they find jobs? 

All other pressures of demobilization day are merely 
aspects of this fundamental problem. True, American busi- 
ness will have to face and adjust to the fact that at the end 
of the war over half of our industrial output will be going 
to one customer—the government, and that immediate stop- 
page of that purchasing power would result in bankruptcy. 
Certainly, business can expect to have to continue operating 
under many government controls. Distribution will share 
the burdens which our staggering national debt will have 
placed on the country. Distributors will suffer all the dis- 
locations which reconversion of industry to peacetime pur- 
suits will bring. They will face new competitors, coming 
to capture their old markets with new products, new mate- 
rials, new services—unless, of course, they are themselves 
preparing to take advantage of our new knowledge and 
techniques. They will be confronted with large—and stimu- 
lating—challenges in methods of merchandising, advertis- 
ing, retailing. 

But the basic demand will be for the new kind of think- 
ing the Dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration spoke of. The responsibility of distributors 
in meeting the post-war challenge is as paramount as it is 
obvious. Unconsigned goods piled in warehouses do not 
represent real wealth. It is only when those goods begin 
to flow through the channels of distribution to consumers 
who can pay for them that our economic system begins to 
function. But the old, limited concepts of distribution will 
not be sufficient to meet the challenge of demobilization day. 

American business will have to recognize . . . if private 
enterprise is to enlarge its future . . . that its activities are 
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charged with public interest. Business will be forced to set 
policy not only in terms of reasonable profit but in terms of 
the social results of its action. That isn’t as revolutionary 
as it sounds. Large areas of the American business com- 
munity have for years been recognized as charged with pub- 
lic interest, and have not been free to operate as they pleased. 
Public utilities, of course, are examples. What has been hap- 
pening is that the concept “affected with public interest” 
has, under the compulsives of war, been extended to include 
areas traditionally exempted. But you can’t turn history 
back ; and we are clearly and steadily moving toward further 
extension of that concept. If private enterprise is wise 
enough, if its self-interest is sufficiently enlightened, if it 
really owns the morality it claims for itself, then far from 
fighting against this extension it will urge it and cooperate 
to the fullest in setting up social good as the goal of all 
production and distribution. 

Let me‘repeat Sumner Welles’ Statement: “The problem 
which will confront us is not primarily one of pro- 
duction. It is rather one of distribution and purchasing 
power ; of providing the mechanism whereby what the world 
produces may be fairly distributed. " 

Is private enterprise up to providing that mechanism? 
‘That is the challenge. If it is met, a limitless new frontier 
opens up to the private enterprise system . . . what Mr. 
Welles called “the frontier of human welfare.” 

The facts I have noted are the economic compulsives of 
total war which cannot be avoided. The pattern that emerges 
from these facts is clear, their trend into the future is 
plain. Their message is unmistakable: With the peace 
private enterprise will face its most critical challenge. It 
will very literally be do or die for the private enterprise 
system. I know that facing facts, especially facts like these, 
is not a popular pastime; but we are not talking about 
popular pastimes. We are talking about survival, and the 
responsibilities that survival entails. If private enterprise 
does not have the brains and guts, the imagination, vigor, 
and resourcefulness to accept that responsibility, then, frankly, 
does it deserve to survive? If it cannot rise to meet this 
challenge, then, frankly, I think we will stand condemned 
out of our own mouth, before our own bar. 

Many will flinch at the crisis, being afraid. I might point 
out, as Milo Perkins did in a recent speech, that the Chinese 
write the word crisis with two characters, one of which 
means “danger” and the other “opportunity” and 
say, as he did, that that’s worth remembering. 
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The Future of Free Enterprise 


THE RIGHT TO DEVELOP PRODUCTIVE ABILITIES 
By WALTER B. FRENCH, Deputy Manager of the American Bankers Association, New York City 
Delivered before the Jersey City Kiwanis Club, Jersey City, N.J., November 5, 1942 


LL of our time, effort, and thinking these days must 
have one purpose: a successful conclusion, in the 
shortest possible time, to the war in which we are 

now engaged. Ever increasing sacrifices will be necessary on 
the part of every man, woman, and child in this country 
in order to accomplish that end. No group, regardless of 
how well it might be organized, can hold itself apart and 
take advantage of this critical period to advance selfish ends 
or to make selfish gains. When I say no one can do that, 
I mean no one can do that and say he is an American and 
a lover of his country. During times like these many sac- 
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rifices are necessary for the common good and we all must 
be ready to make them. 

Since Pearl Harbor there has been an awakening on the 
part of most of our people. The American public, both 
individuals and institutions, are supporting the administra- 
tion with the obvious intention of making the necessary 
sacrifices and fulfilling essential obligations. They realize 
that this is necessary if the American way of life is to be 
protected and preserved. But what is this American way of 
life? We speak of it constantly, but few of us could define 
it even to our own satisfaction. Is it the freedoms that we 
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hear mentioned so frequently—the freedom of speech, the 
freedom of religion, and of the press? Yes, I believe they 
constitute an important part of the American way of life. 
But the foundation of our way of life is the freedom of enter- 
prise, a freedom we hear less and less about these days and 
yet without this freedom the others we mention cannot long 
endure. 

During periods of national emergency we are obligated to 
forget these benefits, and we should be willing to adapt our- 
selves to our government’s needs and offer our services in 
any way in which they can be most useful. We can do no 
less and live peacefully with our consciences, considering 
the millions of young men who are in the armed services and 
the thousands who have already given their lives. It is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the government may say 
to John Smith, “Give up your present work and do thus 
and so, for it is important to our effort,” or to Jim Jones, 
“Give up your present post and do this work; it is neces- 
sary,” or to the young housewife, “We need you to run this 
machine and thereby release a man for the armed services.” 

The main functions of government during an emergency 
period are regulation, taxation, and control—the very anti- 
thesis of the prerequisites to free enterprise. However dis- 
tasteful that may be to many of us, such steps appear to be 
necessary at the moment. The democratic way of doing 
things is slow and cumbersome in wartime, especially when 
you are facing an enemy who makes up his mind in a 
minute, who asks no one whether he should or should not 
do a thing but issues his command and is instantly obeyed. 

If we look back at the progress the Axis powers have made 
thus far in the war, I believe we will find that many of their 
gains must be attributed to the element of surprise. In our 
own experience, we need only to think of Pearl Harbor to 
realize what a potent force surprise alone can be. 

But I would like to submit that in any but a war economy 
an autocracy is wasteful, unfair, and a deterrent to progress. 
Under a system of free enterprise, every one is rewarded 
according to his efforts. For the right to establish that 
principle, we fought the War of the Revolution. But as a 
democracy develops, certain people, because of ability and 
enterprising spirit, forge ahead in business and industry. 
As industry develops, greater and greater is the distribution 
of its benefits—larger payrolls, more opportunities for ad- 
vancement. But during such a development there are other 
people who find it extremely difficult to get anywhere under 
the rules of free enterprise. They have nothing, so they 
want the rules changed, much the same as the youngster in 
the sandlot baseball game who is always arguing with the 
umpire. He is having difficulty getting anywhere under the 
rules, but he loses sight of the important fact that seventeen 
other lads in the game have submitted themselves to the 
same rules and appear to be well satisfied with the decisions. 

But why defend free enterprise if some other form of 
economy will do a better, more equitable job? Well, for my 
part, because I know of no other. I believe there should be a 
distinction between people. I do not believe the lazy, good- 
for-nothing should receive the same reward as the hard- 
plugging, loyal worker. The road of share-and-share-alike 
leads to autocracy, the very form of government we despise 
and detest in other nations today. 

What are the advantages of a system of free enter- 
prise? Under such a system, every man is free to choose his 
means of livelihood. He receives his reward according to 
his ability and capacity. 

Has such a system justified its continuance? Since this 
country was founded on the democratic ideals of such a sys- 
tem, it has become the most advanced nation on earth. True, 
the system has shown some defects but, in accordance with 


the democratic process, these have been corrected through 
public opinion. 

Under the system of free enterprise, the United States has 
made rapid social gains. No country in the world ever at- 
tained the high standard of living possible in this country. 
In no other country in the world does the average citizen 
enjoy the comforts and conveniences he does here. These 
benefits are peculiar to our nation—to our way of life. The 
democratic system of free enterprise has created these bene- 
fits for all, not just a select few—for labor and capital alike. 

Labor today in the United States is organized as never 
before in the history of this country. It represents a force 
that can either make or break the defense effort. The 
rank and file of labor represent the highest type of citizen- 
ship—loyal, patriotic, ready and willing to make any sacri- 
fice. Working men are giving their effort and their sons 
to the fighting forces of the nation. They are doing their 
part and it is to be hoped that labor union leadership will be 
just as patriotic in this time of sacrifice for all. If there is 
one word that should be non-existent at this time, it is 
“strike,” particularly as it applies to any defense industry. 

Management under the system of free enterprise must be 
capable, for if it is not, either it is changed or it passes into 
oblivion. Such a system does not long tolerate any incom- 
petent because he has influence with any one in authority. 
You either run a successful business or you don’t. Running 
a successful business means paying wages according to stand- 
ard, producing goods that will sell in a competitive market, 
and paying taxes to the government for the right to do busi- 
ness, and last, but I hope not least, satisfying stockholders. 

What a terrible thing it would be to permit any develop- 
ment in our economy that would stifle private initiative! 
The great advances we have made in this country are due 
to individuals: Ford, Schwab, Firestone, Edison, to mention 
a few. These men could not possibly have made the busi- 
ness records they did if the public had not approved. For 
it was the public who bought their products—the ultimate 
test of successful management. 

Henry Ford started with nothing but an idea, an idea 
that was to give work to thousands in this country and 
benefit millions all over the world. Ford could never have 
accomplished in any other country what he did here. Our 
system of enterprise gave him the incentive and encourage- 
ment he needed to bring his idea to fruition. 

You have dozens of similar cases right here in this club 
—men who started out in life with nothing, yes, nothing 
minus in worldly goods, and who today are heads of their 
own businesses, successful enterprises possible of develop- 
ment only under the protection of a truly democratic gov- 
ernment. 

There is only one alternative to a free economy and that 
is some form of planned economy. A planned economy would 
deprive us of everything that sets us apart as a fortunate 
people. The great risk we face in this country today is that 
most of the benefits we enjoy—the American way of life, if 
you please—are taken for granted. Too few of us have 
taken the trouble to find out what it is that is different in 
our system from other economies or forms of government. If 
we must lose free economy in this country, let us lose it 
fighting with our eyes open and let us not lose it through 
indifference. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the people themselves; and it 
we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholsome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their discretion by educa- 
tion.” Gentlemen, that is the task of every thinking Amer- 
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ican citizen today—to educate our citizenship to the ad- 
vantage of our way of life. It is important that you shoulder 
this responsibility now along with all those others you are 
obliged to carry. Never lose sight of the fact that there are 
many in all walks of life who would rob us of our Amer- 
ican institutions if they could. There are individuals in 
high places today whose thinking is entirely along the lines 
of some form of planned economy, many of whom have had 
no experience whatever in competitive enterprise. 

One of our military leaders in recent weeks discouraged 
any discourse on political and economic freedom by remind- 
ing his audiences that we have a war to win. I remind him 
that his army is not made up of professional soldiers who 
may fight just for the sake of fighting, but of young men 
of high ideals who are fighting for a cause. That cause is 
political and economic freedom, without which we can never 
be the same people—progressive, resourceful, humane. 

Our way of life demands that every one have the right 


to develop his own productive abilities, the right to sell those 
abilities to the highest bidder, and keep some of the benefits 
for himself. Should anything happen to that inalienable 
right, now a part of the heritage of every American citizen, 
with it will go all that we know as democracy. That is 
what we are fighting for, and may our soldiers and sailors 
keep it ever in their minds! 

It is true that we are living in a war economy and of 
necessity many of the advantages of the system of free enter- 
prise have been relegated to the background, a course that is 
necessary if we would be successful in this war. We might 
fight fire with fire. But, once this emergency is over, we 
must see to it that the system of free enterprise returns to 
play its proper part in our economy, for if it does not, all 
our sacrifice, heartache, and suffering will have been in vain. 
Without the freedom of enterprise, we will reap as our re- 
ward the very same type of autocratic monster we now seek 
to destroy. 


After Peace: Competition Or Cooperation ? 


THE POST-WAR STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


By COLBY DORR DAM, Psychologist, Editor, Economist 
Delivered before the National Womans’ Party, Washington, D.C., October 18, 1942 


HE kind of international society we have today is an 

exact expression of the kind of people we have in the 

world. Make no mistake about this! Wherever in 
the universe of suns and planets, we find a humanity that is 
slightly intellectual but primarily emotional and physical in 
its consciousness, you may be sure we shall see just what we 
have here and now on earth. There will be savage and 
inhuman wars; control of wealth and political power by the 
few with poverty and ignorance among the many; a weak, 
dogmatic religion and a vigorous laboratory science, closely 
allied with big capital ; a violent and selfish nationalism fight- 
ing to get and hold wealth-bearing land; a political economy 
dedicated to satisfactions of the physical man; and a utili- 
tarian educational system that is pragmatic, objective, ag- 
nostic, strong in the natural sciences and weak in the human 
sciences. These things are all natural conditions of the 
natural man; they are part of the instinctive, sensory, phys- 
ical, possessive aspects of people everywhere. The struggle 
between these animal aspects and the human spirit is the 
inner cause of the current war; and this war is the big crisis 
in the world wide struggle between our animal past and 
our boundless, spiritual future. This is a battle to the death 
between the brute slave man and the politically free man. 
The animal and the spirit are fighting blindly for control 
of the future civilization. If the spirit, which is freedom, 
wins, there will be an opportunity to establish a better age 
in human affairs. 

We are not ready for this opportunity, and we dare not 
miss it. How shall we get ready? There is only one way— 
by discovering and releasing part of our frozen spiritual 
assets; and by applying these faculties to the human problems 
of the technical age. 

What are these inner assets? What are the problems? 
And how shall we bring the two together? You have heard 
that those who follow the inner life frequently discover in 
themselves unexpected power, wisdom, joy, peace and truth. 
This is indeed a fact. The wise men of the earth have 
achieved these attributes. As a result, their lives have lighted 
up the dark pages of history with beacon lights of hope, faith 
and courage. ‘Today there are few wise men. They are 


greatly needed; without their vision, their power to arouse 
the human spirit and eliminate conflict we cannot safely 
build the post-war system. Without their inspiration we 
cannot live or think beyond the limits of the natural man 
whose fatal leadership has brought disaster to the earth. 

Now these wise men have nothing within them that we 
cannot have, if we give the same attention to our conscious- 
ness that we give to our bodies and our senses. We should 
deal deliberately with our minds and hearts and find out 
what we are doing with our thoughts and feelings, both to 
ourselves and to others. We should train ourselves to think 
in terms of society and our specific relations with it. We 
should be as accurate in subjective analysis as we are in 
scientific analysis. We can then begin to really understand 
our lives and find out what parts of them are physical, in- 
stinctive and sensory; what parts are individual, selfish, and 
personal, and what parts are ideal, aspiring and reaching out 
for universal truth. 


THE INTEGRATED PERSONALITY 


In this analysis, the first thing to work for is balance. 
We have four things to look after—a physical body, a set 
of emotions, an intellect and the Spirit. There is a close, 
vital relation between them; they are all important and what 
happens to one instantly affects the others. If our body is 
sick, our emotions are apt to go haywire. If our emotions 
are violent and unstable, we cannot think straight. If our 
mind is narrow or sluggish or foggy, the Spirit is paralyzed. 
Today most of us either think too selfishly or love too blindly. 
Our hearts and minds are out of balance or working in oppo- 
site directions. To restore balance we must think lovingly 
and love intelligently. 

After balance is restored between the body, the emotions 
and the intellect, we can begin to look for the Spirit within. 
As we look, important changes begin to occur. We become 
harmonious people. Our character begins to manifest itself 
in action; we can think logically; our emotions become 
definite, clear and strong. We know where we stand at all 
times, in all situations; and life no longer takes us by sur- 
prise. People are attracted by the harmony we radiate; by 
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the reasonableness of our opinions and the sympathy of our 
magnetism. We become flexible, integrated personalities, 
useful to those around us and to the world. We begin to 
live in, through and for other people; and our little personal 
problems are gradually absorbed into the larger problems of 
humanity. 

At this point we are ready to begin the search for wisdom, 
power and truth which are the secret substance of our Spirit. 
Chis is the great adventure, for which time, destiny, experi- 
ence and effort have prepared us. No other adventure is 
comparable to it in any way. 

This adventure, for which thousands of sincere, unselfish, 
intelligent people are now ready, is a pioneer job today, be- 
cause we have no adequate, practical education to show us 
the way. We are still babies in spiritual faculty; we need a 
simple, working phychology to help us find and develop the 
God-Forces within. We have thousands of specialized 
knowledges; but they tend to confuse the intellect rather 
than awaken the Spirit, because they are essentially physical 
and there is no wisdom in them. 


SKILL IN THE HUMAN SCIENCES 


Under the adverse pressures of the machine age, focussed 
ntensively on a higher standard of living, definite training 
s needed before we can cut our way through the jungles 
of greed, competition, and hard-boiled skepticism in which 
the animal man struggles to identify himself. Within this 
jungle we must learn to define clearly those qualities of heart, 
those faculties of mind which indicate the upward struggle 
of the soul and furnish the seeds of wisdom. ‘These positive 
faculties of kindness, sincerity, intelligence, honesty, courage, 
character and enthusiasm, hold the spiritual and moral assets 
of the nation. They are priceless for the future, because they 
alone can lead us into wisdom. ‘They alone promote that 
creative skill in the human sciences which must furnish the 
post-war leadership. We should understand, encourage and 
identify these faculties within ourselves and our associates, 
vherever they occur. We should apply them regularly in 
our dealings with groups, organizations and events. With- 
out this applied training, our mind and Spirit are cut off 
from one another. 

Because the whole future of civilization is involved in the 
ippreciation and application of the positive human qualities, 
they will, I think, become the basis of a Psychology of the 
Spirit that will be taught in every school in the land. This 
kind of training in human relations will rapidly promote re- 
search in the extra-sensory perceptions which has already be- 
gun in some of our colleges. These perceptions are necessary, 
because without them, we cannot understand the human 
organism as it actually functions in life; without them we 
cannot develop the human sciences to a point where they 
can collaborate intelligently with the laboratory sciences in 
the conduct of human affairs. 

The separation of these great groups of sciences has been 
a calamity for the human race, because man himself is not 
separated. He is a vitally unified being. If he cannot har- 
monize the values and ideals in his soul with the facts he 
learns in the laboratory, he tears himself apart with skepti- 
cism, frustration and confusion. He becomes a materialist, 
a defeatist, whether he knows it or not. He loses his faith; 
and the animal gradually overwhelms the God within him. 
This has happened to millions today; and the vast destruc- 
tion of the war is simply a repetition on the physical plane, 
of the wide destruction of the soul which the technical age 
has brought to the industrialized nations of the earth. To 
educate and direct the human animal; to prevent him from 
destroying himself with war and greed, we must know his 
soul and spirit as accurately as we know his body, instincts 


and appetites. Without this inner knowledge, the leaders 
of our nation can never release the great spiritual resources 
of our people or put them to work to build a co-operative 
society. 

SPIRITUAL RESEARCH 

For contructing the post-war order, this moral and spir- 
itual research will be far more important than scientific 
research. We know quite enough about nature for the time 
being; we know quite enough about the human animal and 
his weaknesses; but we know very little of the great powers, 
the limitless faculties and high attributes of the human 
Spirit. Here is a field for research which, if properly pur- 
sued, can eventually produce inspired American leaders, wise 
and strong enough to make this nation into a true democracy, 
worthy of our tradition of freedom and of the price we are 
paying to save freedom for civilization. 

From the long range point of view, the economic and po- 
litical objectives of this war are incidental to its moral and 
spiritual objectives. This greatest of human catastrophies 
is essentially a show-down fight between the Powers That 
Be and the long accumulated evil in the soul of the race. 
Faced with an ultimate choice between slavery and death, 
the United Nations are putting all they have and are, into 
world-wide battle for freedom. But they fight with one arm 
tied behind their backs because they do not know what free- 
dom is; because they suspect the kind of freedom we had 
before the war is not worth fighting for; because they believe 
in their bones, this kind of freedom can never bring a lasting 
peace. It was mostly freedom to get the other fellow’s 
money away from him or the other nation’s markets and 
raw materials away from them. No, my friends, the free- 
dom we have known is not good enough for tomorrow. If 
the post-war leaders offer only this freedom to a broken, 
starved and shell-torn world, then indeed, will the dark 
ages return; then indeed, we shall know we have given our 
lives, our labor and our wealth to save a system which could 
not save us. Why? Because economic and political freedom, 
unrestrained, without direction from thinkers identified with 
the spiritual universe, turns into license, flounders into trivi- 
ality and greed, and consumed itself with selfishness. To 
keep politically free, we must have not only equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity; the citizen must voluntarily control his 
animal nature and his material wants, in the interest of the 
national group. When he refuses this sacrifice, when he 
follows his greed for money, wealth or land, at the other 
fellow’s expense, he is always a slave within himself; and all 
the Constitutions, Declarations of Independence and Bills of 
Rights ever written can never make him free. If we could 
make men free by passing laws, that would be simple; but 
freedom, in its very nature, requires a cooperative society 
where citizens are trained to meet their mutual obligations. 
Freedom is a competitive society is a contradiction in terms; 
and this is why we, supposedly the greatest and strongest 
free people on earth, have hundreds of thousands of laws 
administered by 175,000 government units to control vir- 
tually everything we do from catching fish to parking our 
cars. In 1939, 57,925 new bills were considered by the state 
legislatures and of these 16,921 were enacted. Why are we 
the most law-ridden, free people on earth? Because our 
children are not trained in school to consider the other fellow 
and live a co-operative life. Today our children are playing 
with toy machine guns and tanks and going to gangster 
movies. Do you think we can build leaders for tomorrow 
out of this stuff? If it takes hundreds of thousands of laws 
to keep us from “gypping” our fellow citizens at home, do 
you think we are fit to reorganize free nations abroad after 
peace! The place to begin to establish the post-war order 
is in our own hearts and minds. 
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Buitpinc Co-oreRATIVE CITIZENS 


Is it not time for our great and wealthy colleges and uni- 
versities to educate cooperative citizens, trained in those 
qualities of mind and spirit which build wise leaders and 
universal thinkers? ‘Tomorrow we must become active, in- 
formed, world-citizens. Are we ready for this? There is 
no possible basis for a stable world order except the common 
brotherhood of man; this brotherhood is a working fact only 
for men and women endowed with the wisdom, authority 
and vision of the Spirit. How many do you think there 
are in the world? Compared with the desperate need of the 
hour, there are pitifully few. 

Because of this need and because we all know that the 
war symbolizes a moral and spiritual failure which is written 
in blood around the earth, may I suggest tonight some of the 
benefits that might accrue for educated Americans from a 
realistic Psychology of the Spirit, established gradually, as 
the basis and premise of higher education? Is not the pur- 
pose of education to lead the inquiring soul out of many con- 
tradictory knowledges into one wisdom? Is it not time that 
our great universities moved on from analysis to synthesis; 
from objects to values; from the particular to the universal ; 
and from the laboratory to the human sciences? Do you 
think perchance that we can build the post-war society on 
our knowledge of atomic attraction, chemical affinity and 
electrical polarity? If corpses could think and hope and 
plan and love, we might do this; for these physical properties 
apply only to our corpses; to the animals we ride. It is the 
soul rather than the body, of the human animal, which must 
concern our seats of learning after peace. ‘The soul feeds on 
the Psychology of the Spirit as the body feeds on milk and 
bread. ‘This psychology, once established, will enable the 
soul of the nation to predominate over the wealth of the 
nation. It will write a new and deeper meaning into our 
Constitution, our Bill of Rights and our Declaration of 
Independence. It will eliminate hypocrisy in public office 
and waste of the peoples’ substance by public officials. It 
will put character, courage, integrity and vision into our 
federal government. It will make big business more con- 
scious of its social obligation to the nation. It will help 
greatly to harmonize the national group conflicts which 
throttle and stifle the democratic process. These things 
are guaranteed because, if we give it a chance, the Spirit 
controls and directs human consciousness. 

To understand how the Spirit works among thinkers, 
when released to active expression, we have only to look 
back to recent history. The whole progress of the industrial 
era from the middle ages to the present, has been due to the 
daring, creative spirit of a mere handful of great scientists. 
Thinking in line with nature’s laws, these pioneers have not 
only built the basis of the technological society; they have 
wrought such miracles in our standard of living and our 
daily habits that their philosophy has dominated our age both 
morally and intellectually. It is no fault of the scientist if 
the human animal uses his discoveries to devise bigger and 
better instruments with which to blow himself to bits. The 
point I wish to make is that the physical sciences can never 
produce a realistic Psychology of the Spirit or develop 
thinkers equipped to promote the cooperative society. So 
far, we have used the creative Spirit only in the laboratory 
and in production. But we cannot find human quality under 
a microscope nor human faculty in a test tube; and there is 
no laboratory for the cooperative man but his own soul. Our 
seats of learning which endeavor to prepare leaders for the 
post-war world should concentrate their efforts not on chem- 
istry, biology and physics but on philosophy, sociology, ethics, 
religion and the psychic faculties. These sciences which 


deal with human values and qualities are destined, I believe, 
to discover the human soul as a fact in nature and reveal the 
psychic and nervous structure of people as the basis of the 
evolution of personality. This research approaches the an- 
cient science of wisdom which is synthetic, subjective and 
universal. All the great thinkers of the past have pursued 
it, in one form or another. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL Basis OF GREED 

Now it is no more difficult to teach the elements of wisdom 
to the natural man than it is to teach him reading and 
writing; but before we can do this, our churches and colleges 
will need to discover the psychological basis of greed and 
take measures to correct it in our youth. Greed results from 
domination of our thoughts and emotions by the five physical 
senses. The spirit of greed, of competition, of beating the 
other fellow to the gun, is the spirit of war. For the natura! 
man, greed is logical as arithmetic. Why should he bothe: 
about the other fellow? Why not get what he can while the 
going is good? As an objective thinker the natural man 
lives and works for himself, for money, land and goods. Be- 
cause he cannot turn them into tangibles, the values which 
relate him to society, do not concern him. This is the so- 
called practical man whom we have allowed to manage 
western civilization and bring it down in ruin and disaster 
on our heads. Isn’t it time we realized how impractical he 
has been in business, education, religion, law, government 
and international relations? Can we afford to allow prac- 
tical men to manage the post-war order? Do we want 
leaders who are property conscious or thinkers who are hu- 
man-value conscious? For those who can read the signs, the 
answer explodes around the earth in bombs, torpedoes and 
mines. Through the power of wealth and the political con- 
trols which attend it, the practical man has built the ma- 
chines for his own destruction; out of his greed, he has 
created the only thing on earth he fears—raw, brute force, 
backed up by huge resources of men, money and materials. 
The only power strong enough to control or transform the 
greed of the natural man is the power of God within his 
soul. Wise leaders and statesmen could evoke this power. 


THE ANIMAL DREAM 


We have been ruled too long by the animal dream. Our 
businessmen and scientists are practical dreamers; they dream 
of unlimited production, of conquering time and _ space. 
Their dreams are physical, technical, objective. This cycle 
has nearly run its course; it has been of great value to the 
nation and the world; but it will not do for tomorrow. 
There is a better dream in store for us when our vigorous 
creative energies are turned away from things to values; 
away from products to people; away from the natural to 
the human sciences. 

What is this better dream? It lies partly in educating 
cooperative citizens, trained from childhood to understand 
their true, interdependent position in the social order. We 
have measured everything but human nature; we have har- 
nessed everything except the creative powers of the soul. 
We must use and apply these moral and spiritual assets of 
our people as effectively as we have used and applied our 
material assets. It is just as easy to measure human quality 
as it is to measure time and distance. It is just as easy to 
build creative faculty into wisdom as it is to build muscles 
into the body. We simply haven’t used our national intel- 
ligence and energy in this direction. As a result, we have 
no sense of direction, no high leadership in crisis, no vision 
to carry us forward except the animal dream. We are giv- 
ing our wealth, our work and our lives for freedom, yet we 
don't know what freedom is. The animal dream can never 
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make us free; only the cooperative human spirit, harnessed 
to human affairs, can do this. 

Dr. ‘Vhomas C. McCormick, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin, puts the problem this way: 
“Such progressive development in the moral and spiritual 
nature of man himself, has not been at anything approaching 
the same rate as his material progress. “Today a species of 
mammals at a low and primitive stage of evolution, finds 
itself in possession of colossal material powers and resources. 
‘The sociality of this mammalian species is so ill-kept, so badly 
organized, so lowly evolved that these enormous material 
powers fall completely under the control of single individuals 
or small groups who are selfish, greedy, vicious, dishonest 
and hypocritical.” 

A Wor.p To REBUILD 


This indictment is serious but not exaggerated. Some of 
you will ask, “How did we get this way after nearly 2,000 
vears of Christianity?” We don’t know much about Chris- 
tianity yet and we have always been this way. Few have 
cared to tell us the unpleasant truth. As Carlyle said, “So- 
ciety is very tolerant; it forgives everything but truth.” 
Well, this is a time for truth, whether anyone forgives it or 
not. We remain human animals because we allow scientists, 
businessmen and politicians to do most of our thinking for 
us and establish the values for which we live and work. 
‘These men are physical thinkers and good ones, too. All the 
instruments of communication are at their disposal. They 
get thousands of tons of publicity every year. ‘Their words 
and products have made them a lot of money; but they 
cannot lead this nation forward, out of its childhood into 
maturity. It is time we were growing up! We have 
heen playing with mechanical gadgets long enough. We 
have a world to rebuild—morally, intellectually and spirit- 
ually. We cannot do that job on values manufactured by 
advertising agencies or qualities acquired in offices and banks. 
‘Lhe only men who are fit to do our thinking for us are those 
who, in their hearts, desire neither wealth, power, fame nor 
property. No man can be a thinker as long as he thinks 
about himself. No man can awaken from his animal dream 
until he is more concerned with his fellow beings than he 
is with himself. Thinking is a spiritual process by which 
we discover our universal identity, quality and problem. 
‘Today we have identified our minds so closely with our 
bodies, that thinking is manufactured out of instinct, sen- 
sation, appetite and greed. Our so-called thinkers are busy 
as bees trying to build the future out of their animal dream. 
It cannot be done; and the quicker we find it out the better 
for all concerned. If we do not find it out after this peace, 
we may not have another chance. 


THe Rute or Competitive MEN 

You will notice we have been talking about men to an 
audience of women. This is because women can never un- 
derstand themselves until they understand the men with 
whom they have to deal. As women who are struggling 
against odds, in a man’s world, for equal rights before the 
law, you must learn to know the competitive man better than 
he knows himself. You must show him how to cooperate with 
you in body, mind and spirit. Remember it is men, not 
women, who have bathed the earth in hatred, blood and 
horror. After peace, I think the men should abdicate and 
turn control of human affairs over to the women of the earth; 
for no matter how badly you failed, you could never make 
such a mess of civilization as they have; and I have a notion 
you would improve on the job they have done about one 
thousand per cent. It is, therefore, essential for you to take 
control of men wherever you can; for they are not yet fit 
to control themselves. You must meet the competitive man 


first with his own weapons—with logic, reason and facts; 
and then you must show him a deeper logic, a higher reason 
and a lot of facts to which his vanity and selfishness have 
blinded him. You must work to build cooperative world- 
citizens out of greedy, competitive men. You must start at 
home with your children, because men who cannot cooperate 
as sons, fathers, husbands and brothers are unfit for freedom. 
I think you have seen abundant proof of this! Since 1917, 
when they finished their last adventure in brutality, you have 
watched free, competitive men rule the so-called free nations. 
They talked freedom, but they practiced isolationism. They 
made a League of Nations and abandoned it because it 
cramped their greedy style. They understood diplomacy as 
a delicate device by which governments and vested interests 
make national greed appear respectable and proper and drape 
it in the flags of patriotism. They represented property in- 
stead of populations. Now they are gone with the wind; 
their property has disappeared and their populations are 


dying like ties. 


Ask your men why they are fighting for freedom and 
equality of opportunity in China and New Guinea when 
they haven’t yet granted these rights to their women at 
home. We cannot have a free world until women are free 
to think and live and work and deal with men on a basis 
of absolute equality before the law. Your present status is 
a hangover from the middle ages when women were slaves, 
kept in ignorance and seclusion to feed the vanity of men. 

There is one sure way in which you can control the prac- 
tical, competitive man—by finding in your hearts the wisdom 
to understand the values in his soul better than he under- 
stands them himself. These values are simple because, at 
heart, the practical man is a child. Being an objective 
thinker, an individualist, he knows everything, he under- 
stands everything but himself. He sees himself, a tiny thing, 
on a tiny planet hanging in infinite space, isolated alike from 
the past and future, struggling for economic survival, and 
wondering what it’s all about. Sensing his utter insignif- 
icance as a person in the universe, he fortifies himself with 
information or opinions on everything under the sun; he 
builds his little shell of egotism about him; parades it up and 
down before you, and goes on a rampage whenever you at- 
tempt to look beneath it. 

So remember the real crisis of this war is not on the world- 
wide battlefronts but in the soul of the human animal. His 
world, the practical values he stands for, the fruits of his 
greed, the methods he uses, the institutions he has built 
through centuries of effort, have all exploded in his face. In 
his heart he is frightened; and he ought to be! He knows 
his game is up; but he can’t quite understand why. It is 
up to you to tell him. 


Wuo WILL WRITE THE PEACE? 


The big question for you and the other free nations is: 
Can we afford to allow this competitive human animal to 
dominate the peace table and the post-war reconstruction? 
I say we cannot! If he cannot rule himself, he is not fit 
to rule anybody else. He had his chance in the free nations 
between his two wars; he used it to make this battle in- 
evitable. Shall we let him do it again and wipe out the next 
generation of youth? If not, then we must have at the 
peace table men and women of spiritual vision and moral 
courage; thinkers for whom the brotherhood of man is a 
fact and not a phrase; men without concern for personal 
power or wealth; wise leaders who love mankind regardless 
of race, creed, color or class; men who will not trade human 
lives for markets, boundaries or raw materials. Where are 
these leaders? Are they in the Congress of the United 
States or the British Parliament or the Supreme Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? I do not know; 
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but wherever they are they should speak up now, before the 
competitive human animal is able to gobble up the second 
peace. You know how the seeds of this fight were sown at 
Versailles by the free but greedy Allies; you know how their 
policies destroyed the German Democracy, brought the Ger- 
man inflation, and paved the way for Hitler; you know why 
the ruling, propertied classes of Britain and France allowed 
Germany to rearm as a bulwark against Communist Russia; 
you know why they slept till Munich awakened them to the 
awful truth that German capitalism was powerless and that 
Hitler really meant what he said. This pre-war record of 
the free human animal, as ruler of free nations, is one of the 
blackest pages in human history. It was this free human 
animal who freed the Beast of Berchtesgarten among the 
German people and provided the tools for the murder of 
Europe. Hitler is not an isolated phenomenon; he was 
made by his enemies; he is the cumulative effect of all the 
evils, the selfishness and wickedness wrought by the dominat- 
ing, propertied classes of western capitalist society in the past 
two centuries. If we conquer the Beast of Germany and 
fail to conquer the animal in ourselves, this war will be 
fought in vain. © 


To keep our faith in God and man, we must, therefore, 
know how thoroughly humanity deserved this war, and the 
reasons why. There is absolute justice in it. From this fact, 
you may judge how madly we of the machine age, have 
violated the laws of God. The pre-war civilization was 
unfit in a thousand ways, to survive. In it, the cooperative 
man had no chance. To give him a chance, the competitive 
man and all his works, has to be beaten with brute force, 
and removed from authority over human affairs. He is not 
beaten yet either within or without our nation; and this is 
why the war will be long, bitter and exhausting. 


THE Basis oF FREEDOM 


After peace, the basis of political freedom must be eco- 
nomic freedom—a just distribution of wealth, land and 
property and the powers which attend it, among nations, 
races, groups and classes. We cannot separate the class 
struggle within nations from wars between nations; they 
are cut from the same pattern. The only basis of economic 
freedom is self-control by the competitive animal. To show 
him the way we should establish wise, unselfish, cooperative 
leaders in Congress and the seats of federal power. 

So go back home and tell your men-folk what kind of 
freedom we are fighting for. Tell them one cannot be free 
while another takes more wealth from the common earth 
than he needs or uses. Tell them nations are brothers to 
one another and the strong must help the weak, instead of 
murdering them. Tell them economic and political freedom 
are diametrically opposed, as long as the free citizen values 
his property and land above the common welfare. Tell 
them there is enough to go around, if they will think and act 
cooperatively. If you do these things perhaps you will come 
to see a plan behind this war; perhaps you will see it as a 
necessary instrument for building the first, decent, humane 
civilization we have ever had on earth. 

In your hours of doubt I ask you to take courage and 
remember the Laws of Life were not written in Washington 
or London or Berlin. There is a higher law which we must 
learn. ‘That law still rules the universe. When we look 
within our hearts and find it, and put it to work in our lives, 
then and not until then, shall we have a world of joy and 
peace and freedom among men. ‘Then, and not until then, 
shall we justify the blood of our youth and make them say, 
“This is peace! This is freedom! This is worth the price 
we paid!” 


“Detroit Tools for War” 


. CAPACITY AND INGENUITY TO PRODUCE 
By ELMER A. CLARK, Vice-President, Budd Wheel Company; Member, Board of Directors of 
Automotive Council for War Production 
Delivered at War Production Conference, American Society of Tool Engineers, Springfield, Mass., October 17, 1942 


NCE three thousand visitors a day came to Detroit 

to see automobiles put together. Some came in 

turbans, others in boots. There were sailors off 
ships and cattle-raisers from the Argentine. Young women in 
slacks and old women in shawls. They looked on in amaze- 
ment and uttered words about giants and miracles and 
went their way. Detroit would like to see those people to- 
day. It would hire every last one of them and make giants 
of them all if it could. For Detroit is busy with a new show 
now and manpower to run it is short. 

In January and February of this year still other visitors 
came. These were not sightseers. But they were amazed. 
Amazed that a giant and a worker of miracles was spend- 
ing his days over drafting boards gazing at odd-looking 
parts instead of shipping tanks and guns and planes by the 
thousands the day motor cars ceased building. Investigators 
came and politicians and writers to learn whether this was 
Detroit-the-Dynamic or Detroit-the-Dormant. Even a play- 
wright came. For there was a dramatic feel to the air in 
Detroit. Something America had lived by for forty years 
was gone. An era was ended. Here was a story. 

But the real story was not the desolation of snow-fields 


piling up with the black hulks of presses and tangled paint 
ovens and old conveyor lines. Nor even the 125,000 men 
sitting idly at home waiting for their jobs to open up. It 
was rather the story of master mechanics and superintendents 
and plant-lay-out men, method-men and tool designers and 
toolmakers, the men who bridged the chasm from peace to 
war and paved the way for the automobile industry to han- 
dle one-sixth of this nation’s war production. They were 
the brine that saved the hide. 

When Pearl Harbor’s radio flashed news of the Japanese 
attack on that Sunday in December the message decoded 
itself into a personal meaning to every man alive on this 
planet. It spelled out hope to the slaving Poles and the 
starving Greeks, because nothing could happen to make their 
lives worse. It hung the badge of mourning on the homes 
of three thousand American sailors and soldiers. It blazed 
the word Unity across this nation. But to the men who tool 
Detroit it said, “Get going!” 

Just how large an order did Pearl Harbor radio to 
Detroit that Sunday? No American can sense today the im- 
mensity of Corregidor rock by the number of its cubic yards 
and, likewise, no man can read a scale up to billions in 
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Reduced to terms of motor cars, 
which we do know, the message said this: 


measuring Detroit’s job. 


“As to the war goods, costing more than a million 
cars, which you shipped on the side, while making your 
revular run of automobiles in 1941, forget it! It may 
have been the equivalent of all you built for the first 
World War, but still forget it!” 


Washington placed orders with Detroit before Pear! 
Harbor. equal to a record year car production. Within 
three weeks the job was doubled to two years’ work in 
ordinary times. By February, double and a half. Today, 
over triple the best car year and that in terms of shells, 
planes, tanks, guns, boats, engines, bomb-sights and the mil- 
lion forms of waste it takes to feed a war. 

But can we be certain Pearl Harbor directed that mes- 
sage to the tool man? It could be to none other. Not to the 
plant builders, because there were square miles of build- 
ings. Not to the paymasters, because there was money galore. 
Not to the production managers or the workers, because can- 
non don’t come off fender dies. Pearl Harbor meant the 
tool man because all others must stand by until the hammer 
and the anvil are placed before them. Pearl Harbor meant 
an entirely new machine in Detroit. And that meant your 
kind of man. 

Upon receiving this great command, did the tool man, in 
ll his different forms, get out his clothes marked “Giant” 
and stencil ““Miracle House” over his office . . . an office 
that he did not see for months? He did not! But today there 
are thousands of the rest of us who have painted those signs 
for him. ‘The most that was done for the tool engineer 
then was to honor him at an impressive but simple cere- 
mony. He was decorated decorated by burying him 
with tons of prints of strange parts that he had never 
heard of before. Management and labor gave forth wild 
shouts and urged him to speed up still faster because he was 
so behind with his work, hounded him to get through and 
get out of the way so that men who really knew how to pro- 
duce could get going. “Finish that drum and we will show 
vou how to beat it!” America was in a deadly hurry. 

With such encouragement at this, and because it was the 
only wav of life he knew, the tool man landed and took com- 
mand.. There was nothing he did not dare and nothing he 
did not do. The playwright went home and the mill- 
wrights.came in. They hitched their tractors to the stars 
dragged them all over the place. For sixty days a 
turmoil like Dunkirk ruled the plants. Machines, useless for 
war work, went to scrap, to vacant fields, to yesterday’s 
competitors or to some boat builder down in the Louisiana 
swamps. Loading docks were torn out and seven foot 
boring mills set up in the corner of the press shop where the 
men’s lockers used to be. Things were moving. Tools and 
parts were flying through the air by plane and by crane. The 
change-over could yet catch the spring demand . . . and 
it did. March saw the low point in men employed. April 
crawled. May higher. Higher again in June. And in July 
a new top figure in men working and dollar value in the 
history of Detroit. Every month since then a further new 
high has been set. Detroit’s producers are again producing. 
hey are producing . 


and 


. but only because tough mechanics 
took and held the landing beaches last winter. The few who 
work for the many came through. Were there fighters and 
soldiers in that performance? Was drama there for the 
playwright? There was and there still is! Especially for 
the playwright who can show men dropping from strain and 
fatigue, for the one who can show the creases and cracks 
that came in men’s lives from the doing of it! 


With thousands of separate contracts for more than three 
hundred distinct kinds of war goods all coming from one 
industry, how can talk describe all the individual accomplish- 
ments? There are incidents by the scores and the thousands 
to write into the detailed history. A single company has 
undertaken as many as one hundred fifty different war 
projects and engineering developments. Major concerns 
asked Washington to give them only the hard jobs and leave 
the less difficult ones for smaller plants with fewer engi 
neers. Foreign gun designs of five hundred parts were con- 
verted to assembly line methods with one hundred of the 
pieces revamped to stampings. Forty-nine hundred dies, 
jigs, fixtures, templates and patterns to make one plane 
wing. The man who could put all these deeds into one word 
would be the man to make a top die for Grand Canyon. 
Where is the one great mechanical invention that has come 
out of this war preparation? There hasn’t been one. But 
there has been in Detroit the rediscovery of an old device, 
an old universal tool that has been dragged forth before 
now in the face of distaster and only too often laid aside 
when the danger has passed. It was the simple reliance of 
one man on another when in trouble. 

The thirty-first of last December was one of those murky 
winter days that often settle down off the lakes on Detroit. 
In the afternoon cars made their way about with head- 
lights and street lights burned in parts of the city. It 
was no day for heroics or speeches about glory. In that 
atmosphere a group of men who had been competitors all 
their lives gathered to talk about their common job in the 
war. Mr. Alvan Macauley, dean of the industry presidents, 
took his seat at the head of the table. There was C. E. 
Wilson, representing three hundred thousand General 
Motors stockholders and John Anderson who builds wind- 
shield wipers and claims three hundred thousand dealers 
sell them. Robert Black who makes ten-ton White trucks 
sat next to Joseph Frazer who builds Jeeps. Charles Davis, 
speaking for the job shops and the Automotive Tool and 
Die Association, sat between Edsel Ford and K. T. Keller. 
There were others, and, taken together, they represented 
the solid front of an entire industry. Out of that meeting 
came a new name. The name was the Automotive Council 
for War Production. Morning papers on New Year’s day 
published a letter sent the night before to the President of 
the United States and signed by that Council. It contained 
a pledge that this nation and her allies should not lack 
for one gun, one tank or one plane that the capacity and 
ingenuity of the automotive industry could produce. Month 
after month since that day this pledge has been in the 
process of redemption. 

“Capacity and ingenuity to produce,” these were the words. 
“Capacity” meant that every available machine, and the man 
to go with it, be set at war work. An inventory was made 
for the whole industry showing the description and the use 
of a quarter-million machines, both toolmaking and produc- 
tion. Idle equipment was offered for sale or least to whom- 
soever could use it. Chrysler balanced out lines from the 
General Motors list. Ford built tools for Chevrolet. Parts 
builders helped life-time rivals fill the order they lost to 
the same plant a month before. A boring mill free for the 
week-end worked on somebody’s casting from across town. 
Independent tool shops reversed their process and hired their 
old customers to do special operations in pinches. Tool and 
equipment men walked freely about in the largest machinery 
warehouse ever to open its doors. And what was done about 
“Ingenuity?” Far more than doors were opened there. 
Minds and secret chambers were unlocked. Telephones be- 
tween plants became open confessionals. There isn’t a 
private trick left in the industry today. Circulation of short- 
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cuts and special techniques and know-how between old-time 
competitors clogged the wires in efforts to get through until 
the Council had to start a young newspaper of its own to 
broadcast the news faster. 

Conversion to war work was solely a problem of tooling. 
The proof of accomplishment is shown by today’s produc- 
tion output. With the present rate of increase from month 
to month, the automotive industry will, by December, be 
producing at twice its peace-time rate. For this the primary 
credit must go to the tool men. But next year’s program calls 
tor a further increase in production to the equivalent of three 
times normal. Still more tools will be needed but, with the 
cooperative spirit that has been developed, that goal, too, 
will be reached. There has been high stimulation in the 
performance of the past year; stimulation, yes, but little 
comfort. For how can there be comfort in the face of this 
war's needs until the last plane has been tooled and built 
and dropped its load. The job is started but it is not 
finished. 

But that job will be finished. This war will end as have 
all wars, through exhaustion if by no other weapon. Then 
what sort of a world will confront the tool man? A 
much smaller world, for one thing, and a poorer world than 
we have ever known. Patients die of shock quite as readily 
as from the accident that produces the shock and it will be 
shock with which we shall have to contend. There will be 
no all-clear siren with the end of armed hostilities. The day 
following the laying down of guns will be quite as serious as 
the day before. Just as you were first in the conversion of 
this country for its own protection, so you will be first in 
the reconversion for what shall come after . and I 
hesitate to call it peace. Long before the public dreams of a 
new model the tool engineer is busy and it is only proper 
he should give thought now to how he shall carry on. Tools 
will be worn out. Men will be fewer. Skills such as yours 
do not grow in tank turrets. Such will be true to a large 
extent in our own country but how much more true in the 
world at large. And our present plight has shown that we 
can no longer disregard what goes on in corners of the 
globe we used to think remote from our lives. The future 
will call for world citizenship as well as devotion to the 
town of our birth. Today we can be grateful that a few 
tool men had the vision to venture beyond their own country’s 
shores a few years ago. 

Back in 1930 American tool engineers were in Australia, 
sharing their wealth of experience with the Australians, show- 
ing them the best we had in modern ways of doing things. 
A great many more were in Russia, helping develop a race of 
mechanics out of peasant farmers so that they could do for 
themselves. But for those hands at work now where would 
we be during our waiting time of getting ready? Where 
might we not be today had we done more of it for China, 
for South America, for India? If we are seeing the value 


in today's help from what was done in the past, may we not 
prepare for tomorrow's protection by doing more? The 
tremendous masses of those populations are our future hope 
or our future downfall. Isolationism is a dead theory the 
world around today. 

Take India. She stands today one of the big question marks 
before the United Nations. India that has been written 
into the fables for its riches! India, the prize of such worth 
that Columbus must discover America while trying to beat 
an ocean path to its gates! India, the land of four hundred 
million with a life span expectancy of thirty years as against 
the sixty-four years an American may hope to live! 

When you leave the station on one railroad leading out 
of Detroit you pass acres piled high with strange looking 
gray scrap. Those piles are bones! Bones from India! White 
bleached bones of cattle that have been gathered off the 
Indian plains and raked up out of the bed of the Ganges. 
Natives received seven cents a day in wages for collecting 
them. ‘Those bones are barged to tide-water and shipped 
through two great oceans half-way around this globe to 
Detroit. Later they are ground up and bought by Michigan 
farmers that their crops may be more generous. Rich India 
and rich Detroit! And the traffic between them is bones! 
Can a world peace stand on that footing? But today, and 
out of Detroit, is coming a reversal of that trafic. A man 
I know there, whose whole life-time has been spent as one 
of the great master mechanics of the automotive industry, is 
handling the buying and dismantling of American sawmills 
for shipment to India where other Detroit master mechanics 
will re-erect them. And he has bought for India a boot 
factory and that will be knocked down and shipped. And 
likewise a plant for drugs and medicines which will be set 
up and operated as well by Americans. The sawmill, the 
symbol of shelter, boots that the Indian may walk over 
rough places, medicine to guard his health and allay his 
fever . . . this is the mechanic’s kind of speech to a people 
in need. And a speech understood by every race on earth. 
If men in one industry, in one country, have learned the 
lesson and enjoyed the fruits of working together, then can- 
not nation learn from nation that real riches do not lie 
hemmed in by one country’s borders? 

On the 15th of last February, Winston Churchill*® spoke 
to the English people. He had just returned from America. 
He felt encouraged. “The Tide Is Turning,” he called his 
talk. In conclusion he raised his voice and spoke westward 
across the Atlantic to us. “Give us the tools,” he begged. 
“Give us the tools and we'll finish the job.” That cry 
was made in the midst of war. But whether in war or in 
the time to come after war, that shall ever be the cry of 
humanity. “Give us the tools and we'll finish the job.” 

And you are the men to provide them! 


*Vital Speeches March 1, 1942. 


Challenge to Democratic Institutions 


SENIORITY AND SECTIONALISM 


By HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, Congressman from the 17th District, New York 
Delivered at the Annual Forum of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, October 3, 1942 


OU have asked me to speak today on “American 
Policy in the United Effort,” from the point of view 
of the House of Representatives. However, I must 
point out to you that only indirectly is our House of Repre- 
sentatives a policy-making body. Policy is initiated by the 
Executive and, to some extent, by the Senate. In the House, 


that policy is approved through legislation and the granting 
of funds. 

Now I am not begging the question. For it is my deep 
personal conviction that the House of Representatives has 
a responsibility, in this crisis, far greater than the passage 
of legislation and the raising and appropriating of funds. 
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For, important as these measures are in this total war, every- 
one of us must assume responsibilities far beyond those we 
normally face. Certainly the youth of our country, called 
from their everyday pursuits to risk their lives on our be- 
half, are splendidly and courageously making great personal 
sacrifices. Why should Congress be the nation’s exception? 

Indeed the House of Representatives, above all others, can 
ill afford to be an exception. Probably never before in the 
history of Democracy has parliamentary government been so 
seriously threatened as it is today. And I am not speaking 
of the threat of an Axis victory. Nor am I speaking of 
Executive assumption of power. President Lincoln assumed 
more power than President Roosevelt has ever asked for. 
Under our Constitution in war time, the Commander-in- 
Chief can do many things which, in peace time, the Pres- 
ident cannot do without impairing our Constitutional 
liberties. 

No, | am speaking of a very definite threat to parliamen- 
tary government within the framework of Democracy itself; 
within, indeed, our very legislative halls. I am speaking of 
the danger that the elected representatives of the people, per- 
torce the keystone of our democracy, ‘might choose to ignore 
the challenge presented by the existing crisis. 

And what, in its deeper and wider sense, is that challenge ? 
And what should the House of Representatives do to meet 
it that they have not already done? 

Well, in the first place, can anyone deny that the present 
struggle to the death between Dictatorship and Democracy 
does not present a challenge to Democratic institutions? 
Even beyond men and money and arms? Can anyone deny 
that here is a challenge, spiritual as well as material? Can 
anyone deny that the representatives of the people have an 
obligation to meet that challenge, not alone with the ma- 
terial things it is their obvious duty to provide—but with 
that leadership so essential to maintaining the confidence of 
the people in their own democratic institutions? 

We are raising the armies, we are building the ships, we 
are voting the monies. We have, in short, done all of the 
necessary and apparent things. But I say to you, as em- 
phatically and as earnestly as I can say it, that we have got 
to do more than that. 

I sav Congress has got to demonstrate to the people, when 
they call the young in body into the armed services, that 
Congress itself must be prepared to put the young in mind 
and spirit in charge of legislative affairs which so vitally 
and so sweepingly affect the lives of these young citizens. 

I’m referring to the self-imposed “seniority rule,” under 
which Congress functions today. A rule which means that 
should General MacArthur be elected to the House, he 
would not, as a new member, be, automatically placed on the 
Military Affairs Committee and would probably have to 
wait some years before he could get on that important Com- 
mittee. A rule which means that should Sumner Welles be 


elected to the House, he would not, as a new member, be 


eligible for the Foreign Affairs Committee. A rule which 
means that should the minority party become the majority 
party in the House, one of the bitterest opponents of our 
present American foreign policy would become the Chairm::n 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Ability, not seniority, is the yardstick which applies today 
in the command of our armed services. Why shouldn’t that 
same vardstick be applied in our legislative halls? I tell you 
that this self-imposed seniority rule is a Congressional curse 

the repeal of which would be the first step toward that 
Congressional leadership our country, our cause and our 
present crisis needs and demands. 

The next most important block to legislative leadership is, 


in my opinion, sectionalism—both latitudinal and longi- 
tudinal. Up and down and across the country it goes— 
capital versus labor, labor versus capital. And yet, you and 1 
knew and Congress must know that, in this country, if the 
system under which we have so long prospered is to survive, 
it can never be capital or labor, it must be capital and labor. 
Or, again, the farmer versus the manufacturer, the plains 
versus the towns and so on, ad infinitum. This is total war. 
This is a people’s war. This is a death struggle between our 
way of life and Hitler’s way of life. And there is no place 
in it for sectionalism, least of all in the halls of Congress 
where sit the elected representatives of the people. 

In order to achieve the Congressional leadership the 
people want, I say to you that Congress must close its doors 
to those parasitic apostles of sectionalism, the lobbyists. And 
that goes for all of them. 

Finally, there is a third point on the debit side of our 
ledger which I would like to emphasize. Leadership requires 
courage. Mere lip service to our United Cause will not 
suffice. For instance, if it is deemed necessary to draft 18 
and 19 year old boys for military service in order to save the 
State, then for God’s sake let’s do it. What good will edu- 
cation be to them if they become the chattels of a conqueror? 
Or, again, what right, in all conscience, has Congress got 
to appropriate billions of dollars and then refuse to accept 
the responsibility of raising the money to meet those appro- 
priations through adequate taxation. Legislative courage, 
irrespective of political consequences, is essential to the suc- 
cessful Congressional leadership I have been talking about. 
So much for the debit side of the picture. 

Now if some of you think that I’ve spoken out of turn 
as a junior member of the House, so be it. I don’t intend 
to hedge or apologize. What I’ve said, had to be said, 
sooner or later by a member of the House. And my long 
legislative record in city and state government will prove 
that I’ve never been afraid to speak my mind. 

What about the constructive side of the picture—now and 
to come? I submit that with all of its alleged, and by many 
of us admitted, failings—no War Congress in American his- 
tory has, by legislative action, more vigorously endorsed an 
American foreign policy than has the present Congress. 

The initiation of the so-called Lease-Lend program, even 
before we entered the war, established as a matter of fixed 
American policy—that the United States considers itself not 
only a factor in, but a part of the United Nations both at 
war and at peace. 

This is dramatically significant. And Congress has re- 
peatedly furthered this policy. 

If there has existed abroad any doubts about this point, 
they must surely have been dispelled when the minority party, 
in conference of its House members last week, unanimously 
passed a statement of principles containing the following 
sentence : 

“We recognize that the United States has an obligation 
and responsibility to work with other nations to bring about 
a world understanding and cooperative spirit which will have 
for its supreme objective the continued maintenance of peace.” 

As to the war effort itself, I should like to bring to your 
attention equally important actions by Congress and _ its 
membership. 

The first is the phrasing of our several declarations of 
war on the Axis powers wherein the House authorized the 
President to use “all our resources” in the achievement of 
final victory. 

The second is. again, 2 quote from the policy program 
unanimously adopted last week by the House membership 
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of the minority party, the second paragraph of which states: 

““We oppose any attempts to negotiate peace, or considera- 
tion of any peace terms until our arms have won such a 
decisive victory that we, together with our allies, are able 
to dictate the peace terms. Freedom is at stake. It permits 
no compromise or appeasement. The Axis dictators must be 
vanquished.” 

We are in this war to the finish. It is our declared Amer- 
ican policy. And that means we are in both the war and 
the peace. America has learned her lesson, at last. In the 


past, we have kept out of every peace and gotten into every 
war. In the future we intend to reverse that picture! 

In closing, let me leave this thought with you. Whatever 
the shortcomings of legislative bodies; whatever the mistakes 
of government; whatever the sins of commission and omis- 
sion on the part of our leadership; in a Democracy the final 
responsibility rests upon you and me as citizens. And in 
the future, let us not forget this. 

For believe me, if more people would live for Democracy, 
fewer people would have to die for it. 


Medicine and the New Order 


REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 
By G. W. COTTIS, M.D., President, Medical Society of the State of New York 
Delivered before the Second District Branch Medical Society, Garden City, L.1., October 28, 1942 


S a nation we are beginning to appreciate the tremen- 
dous cost of our unpreparedness to meet what was 
plainly inevitable. As a profession we should profit 

by that experience and make sure that we know what is 
happening or is about to happen to us. 

First of all we must realize that the world revolution is 
not a revolution in the ordinary sense but a fundamental 
change in social organization. The “New Order” of the 
Nazis and Japs, the Russian experiment, the Swedish “Mid- 
dle Way” and the American New Deal are all a part of a 
tidal wave sweeping irresistably in one direction. That di- 
rection is toward a new form of society in which indepen- 
dence is replaced by dependence and freedom traded for se- 
curity. The people demand assurance of shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, recreation and medical care, without much regard to 
their ability to earn them. The leaders who promise these 
are the ones the people follow. 

Now where do we as a profession fit into the picture? 
What are the demands of our changing social organization? 

What portion of an individual’s welfare is to be the con- 
cern of the State and what part is to be left to personal 
initiative ? 

What shall be the relation of organized medicine to the 
State and to the public? 

What are the defects in our present system of medical 
care? 

What changes or innovations are necessary to provide the 
highest standards of health for our people? 

What is to be our own procedure in the circumstances? 
Are we to dig in our heels and pull against the trend, or 
are we to set the objectives and assert and prove our right 
to leadership? 

Medicine has never been entirely static, but her leaders 
have too often been so. Even in purely medical matters they 
have bitterly opposed .progress. We have only to recall the 
persecution of Semmelweiss when he proclaimed the infec- 
tious cause of child-bed fever, the opposition to Harvey with 
the circulation of the blood and to Lister with antisepsis. 
We blush to recall that five years after Valentine Mott used 
ether to mitigate the horrors of a surgical operation the 
New York Academy of Medicine made him publicly apolo- 
gize and promise never to do so again. 

On first thought this age long spirit of ultra conservatism 
seems to have vanished. In the reception of new scientific 
discoveries we may even suspect that the trend is in the op- 
posite direction. We not only welcome new discoveries and 
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new technics; we embrace them before their value has been 
proved. Nevertheless the congenital conservative is still with 
us. He opposed the growth of scientific medicine, not be- 
cause it was scientific, but because it was new. Once it was 
established, he was for it. The new things today, the previ- 
ously accepted conditions which are rapidly changing, are 
sociological and political. The swiftness of the change is 
in itself a challenge to every conservative instinct. The con- 
servative has not ceased to fight for the status quo. He has 
only found a new adversary. And he has not changed his 
weapons. Slogans and taboos are his armament both of 
offense and defense. 

I would not liquidate the conservatives any more than | 
would abolish the brakes on my automobile. Both are neces- 
sary to prevent our dashing headlong down hill. But when 
we are struggling on an upgrade of difficult problems we 
must not be halted by any slogan waved like a red flag 
before our eyes. 

We cannot hold back the stream cf world-wide changes 
by standing pat. If we are to escape regimentation we must 
prove that we ourselves can and will meet every legitimate 
demand for service in the field of medicine. If we fail to 
do so, there is no doubt that our State and Federal govern- 
ments will. We have reason to believe that the machinery is 
already set up and ready to function. The handwriting is 
on the wall. It is time to act. 

It is hard for us to understand why it is that for many 
years we have been on the defensive, attacked not only by 
quacks and charlatans but by the Federal government itself. 
It cannot be because of our failure to give a high quality of 
service. We have given our people the lowest death rate and 
the highest standard of health in the world. I suggest that 
the chief reason is that we offer services so valuable that peo- 
ple cannot afford to buy them. How can we sell a twelve 
cylinder standard of service to a man who can scarcely 
afford a bicycle? 

When medicine was more of an art than a science, most 
of what the doctor had to offer was carried in his little black 
bag and in the accumulated experiences stored in his brain. 
His investment in education and in equipment was so small 
that he could afford to sell at a price so low that all but 
the very poor could buy his goods, and the very poor were 
treated gratis in accordance with age-old traditions. 

Today we can offer benefits arising from an expansion of 
scientific knowledge so vast and so rapid that few people 
can visualize it. Among them are immunization against 
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infectious diseases, x-rays for diagnosis and _ treatment, 
pathological and bacteriological diagnosis, serological tests, 
hormone therapy, revoluntionary new forms of treatment for 
fractures, and the amazing development of new surgical 
technics. 

It is the full benefit of all these modern implements that 
the public demands. ‘The Fortune poll last summer showed 
that the majority of all classes of people favored taxation 
to provide necessary medical care to all the people regardless 
of their ability to pay. The very rich need not concern us 
because they can afford to buy whatever services they need 
and also because it seems likely that they will soon be 
liquidated as a matter of government policy. The very poor 
are receiving medical care whose quality varies widely in 
different sections of the country. You are all familiar with 
the proposal made this year that the Federal tax for Social 
Security be raised to include free medical care to all recipi- 
ents of Social Security benefits. If this proposal is put into 
effect, it will mean a staggering burden of taxation on 
workers and employers alike. The Elliott Bill provides an 
nitial tax of 5 per cent of each worker’s salary plus 5 per 
cent to be paid by his employer. What part of the revenues 
derived from this taxation would go to the support of the 
bureaucrats and what part would finally reach the recipients 
of the promised relief is anybody’s guess. We are told that 
in other countries having socialized medicine there are two 
lay employees for every doctor rendering service to the sick. 

‘There are few if any communities in this country which 
cannot afford to provide adequate medical service to its 


medically indigent people through local taxation. Such a 
system is more efficient because the local authorities are 
better acquainted with local conditions than any federal 


administrator could be and there can be no doubt that the 
cost of administration would be infinitely less. In the years 
ot the depression many plans were evolved and tested in all 
parts of the country. With the experience gained by these 
experiments it should be possible to formulate and promote a 
system which would meet all reasonable demands. 

‘The problem of bringing to the great middle class all of 
the benefits of medical science is a more difficult one. It is 
probable that the high cost of such services could be borne 
by the average wage earner or salaried employee if the cost 
could be spread by some form of insurance. The advocates 
of compulsory health insurance use this argument and they 
are becoming constantly more vociferous. If compulsory 
health insurance ever becomes necessary, it will be because 
of the difficulty of selling insurance on a voluntary basis. 
The Medical Society of the State of New York is now 
working hard to promote voluntary sick indemnity insur- 
ance through non-profit agencies. It has endorsed three 
different organizations, one in Brooklyn, one in Utica and 
one in Buffalo. Although still in the experimental stage 
these organizations have already proven the practicability of 
the method. 

Hospitalization insurance has proven its value and the 
number of people insured under this plan is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. It is important that the people be made 
conscious of the necessity for a similar plan of insurance 
against sickness but this can be done only if and when the 
doctors of this state are themselves sold on the proposition. 
Insurance salesmen can be employed but they will be suc- 
cesstul only when the family doctor endorses the plan to his 
patients. 

If voluntary non-profit insurance fails, what then? The 
men in control at Washington say compulsory insurance. 
That is revolution. We prefer evolution, and we justify 
our faith by the progress already achieved by normal evolu- 


tionary processes. The end results of any revolution are 
unpredictable. The forward course of evolution can be 
predicted by looking backward. Let us try the experiment. 

Sixty years ago all doctors rendered services of the same 
kind. ‘The only differences were those of traming and 
ability. Even those giants whom we look upon as the fathers 
of modern surgery were general practitioners. Not one ot 
them confined his work to surgery. Specialties did not 
exist. Preventive medicine and public health services as 
we understand them were rudimentary. What has happened 
in a half century is a perfect fulfillment of Herbert Spencer's 
famous definition of Evolution. Without quoting it in full 
I shall remind you only of two significant words: Integra- 
tion and heterogeneity. From a homogeneous mass ot 
similar practitioners we have become integrated into a great 
number of groups of heterogeneous specialists. 

It should be possible to project these continuing changes 
into the future. Specialists are more and more to be spe- 
cialists by training instead of by self-acclaim. The various 
American Boards of Examiners are proof of that. Even the 
forgotten man of medicine, the general practitioner, is be- 
coming recognized as a sort of super-specialist, functioning 
like the controller of a great railroad center, able to start 
his charges on the right track. 

Hospitals follow the same law. As they grow larger they 
develop more departments or services, each of which be- 
comes a more or less independent unit with its own func 
tion to perform. The hospital has evolved from a unicellular 
organism to a multicellular one with separate organs for the 
performance of many different duties. Homogeneity is re- 
placed by heterogeneity. 

Our next step is to consider the state itself as an organism. 
Medicine is one of its vital organs and as an organ its func- 
tions (and therefore its structure) becomes increasing] 
more complex. These functions at present are prevention, 
diagnosis and cure. They are constantly becoming more 
interdependent. 

Twenty-five years ago public health activities were con- 
cerned largely with sanitation, food and water supplies and 
quarantines. Today we depend on the State Department of 
Health for the laboratory diagnosis of diphtheria, typhoid, 
undulant fever, tuberculosis and many other diseases. We 
use without much thought of State medicine the free vac- 
cines and antitoxins provided without charge by the State. 
We are grateful for such institutions as the State Institute 
tor the Study of Malignant Disease which provides us with 
free tissue diagnosis and gives our cancer patients radio- 
therapy otherwise unobtainable. We send our patients to 
state-provided mental and orthopedic diagnostic clinics. We 
accept as a matter of course the treatment furnished by hos- 
pitals for the insane and county tuberculosis hospitals. 

What has all this to do with compulsory health insur- 
ance and socialized medicine? To my mind the evolution ot 
state aid as I have tried to sketch it points the way to the 
solution of our problem. Instead of a bureaucratic political 
control of medical practice, with all the inefficiency, waste 
and overwhelming administrative expense of such a system 
let the State supply us with what is necessary to lower the 
costs of medical service. ‘The aids which I have enumerated 
have not in any way interfered with our freedom of action. 
On the contrary they have proven of such value that we 
would not wish to have them discontinued. 

The greatest single complaint in the matter of medical 
expense is that of the high cost of diagnosis. If evolution is 
permitted to follow the trend of the past quarter-century) 
there will be a continuous expansion of the diagnostic facili- 
ties furnished to our patients at State expense. By such a 
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program the costs of medical care can be reduced at a price 
infinitesimal as compared with compulsory health insurance, 
and without interference with our traditional American way 
ot life. 

State aid is not state medicine. It is a substitute for it. 
We are already so dependent upon it that its withdrawal 
now would be a calamity. Whether or not our plans for 
voluntary sick indemnity insurance succeed, the popular de- 
mand for medical care at lower costs can be met only by some 
torm of subsidy by the state. It is for us to study the ques- 
tion and decide the most effective way that such a subsidy 
can be used. 

As a first step I suggest an extension of medical service 
by the State of New York in the following ways: 


1. Many more hospitals for the care of cancer patients. 


2. Extension of laboratory facilities, withous cost to 
patients, in every county. 


3. Provision of diagnostic clinics in general medicine 
similar to those now in operation for orthopedics and 
mental diseases. Such clinics to be open only to patients 
referred by a physician. 


4. Convalescent homes to reduce the cost of care for 
patients with chronic diseases, who do not require the 
more expensive services of a general hospital. This would 
not only reduce costs for the patient, but would relieve 
the hospitals of a burden which is both serious and un- 
justified. 


5. Organization throughout the state of district or 
county health units with full time commissioners and 
adequate personnel of nurses and technicians. This is of 
especial importance during the war when every means to 
prevent illness lessens the demand for curative treatment 
by the overworked practitioners left at home. 


In the care of low income farmers, the Farm Security 
Administration has cooperated with county medical so- 
cieties in furnishing medical services. This experiment has 
proven the feasibility of teamwork by government agencies 
and organized medicine. It indicates that the medical pro- 
fession can work with government agencies without surren- 
dering its own freedom of action or lowering its standards 
of service. It may evolve into a system which will be applied 
to all groups of medically indigent people. It may avert the 
evils of state medicine. 

I know that these suggestions are not the answer to our 
many problems. I bring them to you in the hope that they 
may stimulate thought and bring some hint of the changes 
that surely will come. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” It is 
not a good time to shut our eyes. Neither is it a good time 
for pessimism or defeatism. We alone have the knowledge 
necessary to decide the direction of change in all matters of 
health. We also have the power if we act intelligently and 
unitedly. It is time for us to pass from the defensive to 
the aggressive. The zero hour is here. Let us leave our 
trenches, set our own objectives and press onward to our 


goal, 


The Senate’s Share in Formulation of 
Foreign Policy 


WE MUST HAVE A PEACE PLAN READY 
By HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, Senator of Vermont 
Address delivered at the Annual Forum of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, October 3, 1942 


ADIES and gentlemen, for the first time in history the 
whole world is engaged in total war. For the first 
time the opposing ideas of freedom and slavery have 

divided all of the peoples of the earth. These unprecedented 
conditions impose responsibilities upon us Americans, as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, demanding adventure and coura- 
zeous exploration of new fields of international relations. 

We must remember that in all we do the pyrpose of the 
sacrifice of all the people of all the nations similarly engaged 
is a positive, affirmative, constructive purpose, namely, to in- 
sure complete deliverance from slavery, and the building of 
the foundations of a new world, in which law and order and 
righteousness shall be maintained. For a time this will have 
to be done by supreme force, supplied by the great treaty 
powers of the United Nations. But let us not lose sight of 
other ultimate objectives, which include the development of 
spiritual sanctions for good behavior of nations as well as of 
men. 

The entire population of the United States has enlisted 
in this war. Every resource of material and spiritual strength 
is committed first to equipping, arming, feeding, sustaining, 
encouraging, and inspiring our sons at the front. We must 
keep their cartridge belts filled. We must inspire their faith 


by our unselfish contribution to complete defeat of the enemy. 
We will not allow even a mere diffused infection of appease- 
ment to enter into the formulation of our policy. We are 
determined to strengthen their arm by meriting faith in us 
that we will carry on as they do toward victory. We will 
assure our fighting men that as a people, not merely as a 
Government, we will educate ourselves to meet our vis-a-vis 
at the peace table with an intelligent, carefully thought out, 
and well-formulated plan. We will assure our sons and 
their posterity that, so long as human frailty shall not destroy 
the great gift to mankind for which they have offered them- 
selves as a living sacrifice, such men as Hitler and his lackies 
shall not plunge the world into bloody war, and shall not 
ever again endanger the institutions of justice and the ideals 
of liberty. 

We envision our task in the light of the knowledge that 
both our armies and our ideas must triumph. In the present 
state of human progress our ideas cannot prevail without the 
success of our armies. We will not make the negative cause 
of our sacrifice paramount, although we recognize that this 
is a war for deliverance. Unless we do prevail we can con- 
template the sectional extermination, enslavement, and de- 
basement of the human race. 
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Now, how can the plans to defeat fulfillment of this pur- 
pose and attain our affirmative aims be laid with full par- 
ticipation by all the people? 

You are at work. Literally thousands of other voluntary 
organizations of Americans are similarly tackling the prob- 
lem. ‘The mails are full of literature expressing various 
views. ‘The press, radio, telephone, telegraph, are all em- 
ployed in the business of making our foreign policy. 

One implement of importance is the Senate of the United 
States. About its function, particularly, you asked me to 
speak, 

There is not a minority in our population which has 
not a right to equal hearing from the Senate floor. If you 
could see the correspondence between Senators and their con- 
stituents, and realize the intimate relations between them, 
and the candor with which they treat each other in relation 
to all kinds of questions, you would realize that the people 
of the United States feel free to command their Senators. 
The commands may not be obeyed, but they are given con- 
sideration in the formulation of the policy of the Senate. 
You realize that the judgment of the Senate is grounded 
upon many facts and considerations, of which some may not 
be available to constituents. 

The rule of action is contained in a famous declaration 
by Edmund Burke, upon his election to Parliament in 1774. 
Addressing his constituents, he said in part: 

“Your representative owes you not his industry only but 
his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion. Certainly, gentlemen, it ought 
to be the happiness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constituents. * * *” 

And after further elaborating upon this close relationship, 
he said: 

“But his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of men living.” 

The Senator’s duty to his constituents is to inform, guide, 
and lead in understanding and interpretation of facts and 
policies in the light of his special knowledge, and scientific 
application to public affairs. Correspondingly, well-informed 
public opinion is generally expressed by action of the Senate. 

I review certain elementary facts about the Senate which 
are known to all of you to emphasize, at this time, the respon- 
sibility of the Senate to the people, and the corresponding 
duty of the people to the Senate. In these days the cor- 
relative duties and responsibilities are exceeding great. 

The Senate represents the States. 

Large States and small States have equal representation. 

Amendment of the Constitution is the method prescribed 
for every other change of its provisions, but cannot alter 
that equality in numbers. Ratification by three-fourths of 
the States will not suffice. The basis of representation in 
the Senate shall not be altered except by the consent of every 
State. 

The sovereign power of treating with foreign nations was, 
at the time of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, 
vested in the separate State. When the executive was 
created, the State relinquished power of this kind to an ofh- 
cer elected by the people at large. Therefore, in order to 
preserve the authority of the individual States, the States 
declined to make the grant unlimited, and reserved to them- 
selves just as much power of treating with foreign nations 
as they granted. ‘The power reserved was equal to the power 
granted. ‘This reserved power was not a mere veto. It in- 
cluded advising as well as consenting. Six-year terms and 
staggered elections were also intended to maintain the su- 
premacy of State influence. 


The duration of office of Senators is a practical develop- 
ment cumulating the knowledge and experience called for in 
performance of the treaty-making power. The Senate never 
passes out of existence. It can be in session at any time. 
Such constitutional arrangements guarantee the perpetuity 
and stability of the Senate. ‘They give the Senate a dis- 
tinctive character and power adapted well to the high duty 
of participating in the making of covenants with other na- 
tions. 

It was the theory of the framers that the Senators in their 
organized being were to be the only constitutional advisers 
of the President. 

The Cabinet is a statutory being, but the Senate is a direct 
creature of the Constitution. 

The President has the right to consult the Senate as a 
body, and the Senate has the right to advise the President 
respecting the making of treaties. 

Theoretically, the President deals with the Senate as an 
institution having jurisdiction and exercising authority cor- 
relatively with him. In practice, such intimate collaboration 
has never been realized. Instead of that intended method, 
informal consultations with individual Senators, or more 
formal White House meetings of leaders and of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, have been adopted. Sometimes 
the President consults Senators through the Secretary of 
State, and the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This right has rarely been exercised prior to negotiation of 
a treaty. If it had been done prior to the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Versailles that treaty might have been more gen- 
erally understood by the people and more wisely conceived. 

Commonly, however, the only opportunity for advice by 
the Senate is afforded after negotiation. 

Details of negotiation of a definitive treaty can be worked 
out only by the Executive. No attempt to usurp that func- 
tion should be made by the Senate. The right of the people 
to be guarded from surprise by new details introduced through 
recognition of interests outside of this country can be ex- 
ercised by the Senate by means of amendment and reserva- 
tion after the convention has been submitted for ratification. 
The Senate is not bound to take it or reject it as submitted. 

However, major aims of the war and of the peace ought 
to be publicly discussed before the end of the war and the 
beginning of negotiations. 

During the period of the First World War, the President 
was reelected largely on the platform “He kept us out of 
war.” ‘Two other slogans of that period further tended to 
center in the Chief Executive the function of making foreign 
policy, namely: ““Too proud to fight,” and “Peace without 
victory.” Such conferences as occurred between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate were limited in number, and were 
notable for their lack of candor. There was only the appear- 
ance of consultation, and no real advising. Various mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, and of both parties, were 
summoned to the White House for conversations about such 
details of foreign policy as the arming of merchantmen, and 
early peace proposals of German origin at times when their 
advantage in hostilities would have made a peace based on 
the status quo ante bellum quite satisfactory to them. 

In January of 1918, the year when the real work of 
formulating a foreign policy to be crystallized into a peace 
treaty occurred, the President addressed Congress, eloquently 
promoting his fundamental theory of “peace without vic- 
tory,” and setting forth his 14 points. This speech did not 
arouse a reaction by the Senate or the people of the United 
States to discussion of peace terms which were ever included 
in the definitive treaty, although some of the 14 points, par- 
ticularly the last one, relating to an association of nations, 
played a considerable part in negotiations begun later. The 
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time was inauspicious, because Germany was then crushing 
Russia, and American troops were not then arriving in large 
numbers on European soil. The turn of the tide, which oc- 
curred in the middle of 1918, had not begun. Here is a 
lesson regarding our attitude. It was a fundamental error 
to start with the premise of peace without victory. This 
error led to the acceptance of an armistice on November 11, 
1918, which events have shown amounted merely to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for 2 decades. This great document known 
as the Treaty of Versailles, which was the outgrowth of the 
haste to make peace, utterly failed to attain the high objec- 
tives of the 14 points. 

In the making of that treaty, a greater secrecy than usual 
prevailed. Prior to the debate in the Senate on the question 
of ratification, the great mass of the people did not under- 
stand the treaty. The war was over. ‘They were weary. 
The constructive, difficult task of building up a world or- 
ganization did not arouse their interest. ‘Lheir attitude was 
—let us have peace. 

The unprecedented act of the President in personally 
attending and conducting the negotiations facilitated his ex- 
clusive control of the information which it was essential to 
impart to the Senate in time for reasonable consideration to 
enable the Senate to intelligently advise the President in the 
negotiations. It is true that during negotiations the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House were invited to dine with the Presi- 
dent, and there was held a conversation relating to the Con- 
stitution of the League of Nations. 

The public generally was informed by the press in the 
spring of that year of the terms of the League of Nations, 
and on August 19 the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate met at the White House and interrogated the Presi- 
dent regarding a plan of treaty which had already been given 
definite form. 

A sequel to both of these meetings was the transmission 
to the people of the United States of the information 
gathered, accompanied by the views of the various Senators. 
Another method of giving advice was a declaration, signed by 
39 Members of the Senate, that they would not advise con- 
cerning, nor consent to, the Constitution for a League of 
Nations in the form then proposed and pending before the 
Peace Conference for its consideration. 

Shortly after the White House meeting of August 19, 
and the declaration, and during the recess of Congress, there 
occurred certain cable correspondence between one of the 
delegates of the United States to the Peace Conference at 
Paris and Senator Lodge, then majority leader of the Senate 
as well as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The delegate requested a cable through the State Depart- 
ment of the exact phraseology of amendments modifying the 
League of Nations Covenant which the Senate considered 
important, and expressed the desire to meet the Senate’s 
views as closely as possible to obtain acquiescence therein of 
other nations anxious for recognition of their own special 
interests. Senator Lodge replied, in substance, that the 
President expressed no willingness to receive any communica- 
tions from the Senate while that body was in session; that if 
he then wished to have amendments drafted which the Senate 
would consent to, the natural and necessary course would be 
to convene the Senate in the customary way; that he could 
not then speak for the Senate or consult its Members, nor 
could they consult with each other, nor could the President 
consult them while they were at their homes in the 48 States. 

In Senator Lodge’s book, The Senate and the League of 
Nations, there appears this statement: 

“This cable message closed this incident and we received 
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no more requests for statements as to what amendments or 
reservations the Senate desired or would accept.” 

The failure of American democracy to function properly 
in making the Versailles ‘Treaty consisted primarily in the 
lack of foreknowledge of the people, the determination by 
the President to obtain unconditional ratification, and the 
firm adherence to amendments and reservations by the Senate. 

Various resolutions aimed at either conditional ratification, 
unconditional-ratification, or ratification with reservations 
which had been adopted, failed. Final disposition of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations occurred upon a motion to return them to the 
President, which was carried, and executed. 

It is not my purpose to debate here the question of who 
was the cause of the lack of understanding and agreement 
between the Executive and the Senators who defeated rati- 
fication of the Treaty. The probative value of this history 
at the moment is the fact that the foreign policy of the 
United States was not acted upon concurrently by the neces- 
sary parties to it—people, President, and Senate—early 
enough for it to prevail in the negotiations leading up to the 
definitive convention. ‘The logical meaning of rejection was 
isolation, an unsound position, which the American people 
reversed upon invasion by the enemy. 

In my opinion, isolation had not been before then the 
foreign policy of the United States of America. On the 
contrary, independence though not isolation has heen that 
policy, and the great expounders of it, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Hughes, have made it clear that cooperation may 
be necessary and ought to be entered into if it should become 
necessary. 

Chief Justice Hughes, while Secretary of State in an ad- 
dress to the American Bar Association, within a few years 
after World War I, described this cooperation in terms that 
are applicable to the present moment, thus: 

“Tt will be the cooperation of a people of liberal ideals, 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of peace and inter- 
ested in all measures which find support in the common 
sense of the country as being practical and well designed to 
foster common interests.” 

It has been said that in the field of science we have 
achieved decades of progress since 1940. 

This progress has not been made by the people who have 
stood on the side lines and said “The darned thing won't 
run.” 

Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice president and adviser on 
research and development of E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co., in a recent address before the American Chemical So- 
ciety, said: I quote: 

“A sign of the swiftness of the pace with which the hurly- 
burly of change is sweeping the petroleum industry, is given 
by a printed card that now hangs behind the desk of the 
research director of one of America’s greatest oil companies. 
The card reads: “You don’t have to be crazy to work here, 
but it surely helps!’ 

“May I add that a similar card could be hung with profit 
in every American office and shop and laboratory and farm 
barn. We are going to need to be ‘crazy,’ as judged by 
1940’s thinking, to make this upset world right again.” 

Seriously, it is for us to respond to the challenge with the 
same elasticity and vision in our foreign policy if we are to 
implement the ideals for which our soldiers are fighting. 

The important lesson of our history is that our foreign 
policy is an attitude of responsibility for human welfare in 
a world that grows more integrated with the progress of 
science and politics and religion. 

To make that policy practical and feasible and triumphant, 
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all publicity available should be given the consideration of 
such principal aims as— 

Unconditional surrender by the enemy before cessation of 
hostilities. 

A cooling off period between surrender and negotiation of 
tinal terms. 

Disarmament ot the enemy and occupation of his territory 
y temporary policing organizations of the United Nations. 

Adequate military establishment, maintained by the United 
Nations to enforce order and to establish a more perfect 
union. 

Advancement from the theory of nationalism to the prin- 
‘iple of world responsibility envisioned in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The purpose of this association, and of other patriotic 
organizations, as well as one of the functions of the Senate, 


to keep public opinion abreast of the progress of the war and 
the developing political guarantees of justice and ultimate 
tranquillity would be promoted by candid discussion of the 
difficulties and sacrifices and probable long period of dis- 
cipline which it is practical to assume must intervene between 
the cessation of hostilities and the attainment of those grand 
objectives to which we aspire. 

Deep and strong foundations of truth must be laid in the 
conscience of the people now. ‘The post-war structure to be 
erected upon these foundations has the ultimate ideal of a 
world of freedom, peace, and good will. 

However long the interregnum, there must be forever 
before our thought the ultimate ideal, as we journey forward 
with bleeding footsteps. 

Perfection alone is invulnerable. We may constantly 
turn to this in evaluating our contribution, small or great. 


The Double Challenge to the College 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
By EVERETT CASE, President, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, October 1, 1942 


O you remember the last war? If you are old enough, 

you do. You may have seen some member of your 

family off, or perhaps you went yourself. As a 
wy of seventeen | myself was in training with my college 
init when the Armistice was signed in 1918. 

Do you remember the high hopes and high spirits of those 
days? [If you are old enough, you do. We were fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy; it was only later that 
we grew cynical about it. 

What made us grow hard and bitter? Was it because, 
as so many people told us, we had been fools in the first 
place? Was it because we were the dupes of Whitehall and 
Wall Street? | for one don’t believe it, and neither do you. 

What happened to us after the last war? When it ended, 
you will remember, America’s position was one of unchal- 
lenged supremacy; even the old world looked like new. 
How does it happen that less than a quarter century later 
ve face the most ruthless challenge in our history—a threat 
not only to eur position but to all that democracy cherishes 
everywhere? It was Hitler, you say, and the Japs, and 
none will deny that they were the aggressors. But are we 
ourselves wholly free from blame? Did we do everything in 
our power, in the '20s and the 30s, to convert an uneasy 
\rmistice into the durable stuff of peace? Did we who 
survived the conflict confront our post-war problems with 
the tenacity and fortitude of the doughboys who fought at 
Chateau Thierry? 

You know the answer. You know how we turned aside. 
We had done enough, we said; let the rest of the world 
shift for itself. As for us, we would mind our own business. 

If only we had! I tell you, disaster overtook us not be- 
ause we were minding our business, but because in large 
part we fatally neglected it. Failing to perceive that the 
scope of our business had become in fact world-wide, we 
left foreigners to settle questions in which we had a vital 
stake. “This must not happen again. 

No, it was not our war-time slogans that deceived us; 
perhaps it was not even our peace-time slogans. We were 
the dupes of our own narrowness of vision and understand- 


ing. We thought we had finished our job, when we had 
only well begun it. We thought that victory could make 
the world automatically safe for democracy, when all that 
it did—and this was much—was to give us the opportunity 
of creating a world in which democracy might flourish. 

So today we have another war on our hands. We thought 
once we could avoid it merely by announcing our neutrality. 
We know better now. We thought once we could avoid it 
by ignoring what happened in Europe or Asia. We know 
better now. We are learning—the hard way—that minding 
our business is more of a job than we bargained for. 

It is not easy to adjust ourselves to the prodigious de- 
mands of this war: for men, for materials, for money. I 
have no doubt that we shall meet those demands, whatever 
they may be, and meet them with that grim American hu- 
mour which takes a tough job in its stride. 

But that is not the whole story. The victory we now 
seek and mean to win offers us a second chance to succeed 
where once we failed, no more and no less. Opportunity, we 
are told, seldom knocks more than once. We dare not throw 
away again what the valor of our young men and the cour- 
age of their families and sweethearts will have purchased for 
us at so heavy a price. 


Il. 


And what has all this to do with the challenge to the 
colleges? So far as the war is concerned, you know the 
answer. During World War I college students flocked to 
the colors, and the colleges themselves were converted into 
training camps. During World War II the colleges’ as- 
signment, if still not clearly defined, is certain to be both 
wider and more urgent. Do you doubt the colleges’ re- 
sponse ? 

Do you know that three out of every four men who were 
graduated at Colgate last spring are now serving with the 
armed forces? Do you know that three out of every four 
undergraduates—excluding only the entering class—are now 
enrolled or in process of enrolling with the Army, Navy or 


Marine reserves? Do you know that already the casualty 
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lists include eight Colgate men who had laid down their 
lives for their country? Do you think that college men 
will do all this and not do whatever else is demanded of 
them? 

It is facts like these, which confront America, and es- 
pecially our colleges, with a sharp and continuing challenge 
reaching far beyond the war. This time we must meet that 
challenge squarely. This time, when the war is over, we 
dare not rest on our laurels. Once again victory will bring 
us face to face with a disordered world in which weary 
men will return by the millions,—with significant gaps in 
their ranks,—seeking rest, forgetfulness, and finally jobs. Is 
this a problem for industry; for government? Is it of no 
concern to education? 

Once again we shall face a world of feverish and be- 
wildering change. Nothing could be more fatal than to 
regard the war as only an interlude. For if war is the 
disastrous conclusion of one chapter of human experience, jit 
is-also the dynamic beginring of another. Politically and 
economically it is a violent effort to force a new world 
settlement, or more accurately, to carve out a basis for one. 
In the world of science and technology the pressures of war 
open the throttle wide. Already, says Dr. Stine, DuPont’s 
advisor on research,* “already our world of 1940 is so 
distant in the past that it has become an antiquity as seen 
through scientific eyes. The inconceivables of two years ago, 
(he adds) are today’s realities.” 

I do not need to tell you that many a revolutionary de- 
velopment is a secret of war and must remain so for the 
duration. It is no secret, however, that synthetic chemistry 
is rapidly making obsolete our pre-war processes, machinery, 
—and concepts. Motor fuels, the petroleum engineer tells 
us, improve so rapidly today that autos built to consume 
the fuels of yesterday are already out of date. Synthetic 
rubber, so-called, challenges the slow growth of the strategic 
rubber plant. Synthetic foods and drugs promise drastic 
surprise in much that we have long taken for granted. As 
the mathematician would put it, we will have to deal with 
an equation in which the constants have suddenly become 
variables. 

What will we do with the new processes, the new energies, 
that war-time research will put at our disposal? Will syn- 
thetic chemistry, reviving our dream of self-sufficiency, send 
us off on a new and stubborn venture of isolationism; or 
will we preceive and mind our business wherever it may 
lead? Will we use our new devices for effective two-way 
communication between our leaders and our poeple? 

Our American experiment in democracy rests squarely 
upon the belief that, given the facts, the people can be trusted 
to decide the issues. We would better insist, however, that 
our leaders give us not isolated facts, but some understanding 
of the facts in their relationship to each other. Only so 
shall we have the materials for exercising judgment. Only 
so will we have a government not merely of public senti- 
ment but of informed public opinion. 


Ill 


It is to our colleges and universities that we must look, 
not so much for the solution of these problems as for young 
men who have what it takes to solve them. They will need 
technical proficiency, yes, but that is not enough. They 
will have to understand something more than a wing-back 
formation or even the differential Calculus. They will have 
to understand as never before what this experiment in de- 
mocracy is all about. They will have to understand people, 
of all sorts and conditions, and know something of the 
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springs of human action. Above all they will have to realize 
how much they do not know and how inportant it is to 
go on learning. 

If the colleges are to meet this post-war challenge, no 
cherished habit or practice can escape the critical scrutiny 
that educators must give to the curriculum. Here'the war 
may actually help. Meeting my colleagues of the Colgate 
faculty for the first time just two weeks ago, I invited 
every department to do two things at once; first, to see 
what courses for specialized war training might be added to 
those already being offered; second, to examine critically 
all existing courses with a view to determining which could 
be omitted, if necessary, with a minimum of loss. The re- 
ports are due today, and taken together they will constitute 
a fresh survey of what we are doing and why. This should 
be useful not only now, but for the future. 

In that future, our technical and professional schools will 
be more important than ever, but it is primarily to the 
liberal arts college that we must look for the kind of dis- 
cipline and understanding we shall need. So-called practical 
courses alone will not teach men to deal effectively with 
change, either in the world without or in the sensitive world 
within. For successful adjustment to change requires a re- 
sponsible sense of values, both individual and social. We 
must educate young men for the toughest assignment in 
history, confronting faculty and students alike with a full- 
time, adult job. 

There will be no room for complacency or laziness. There 
is even less room, if possible, for mere exclusiveness. Three 
or four years and several thousands dollars invested in a 
boy who has no vital interest in the intellectual life of the 
college is waste. Failure to make this investment, wherever 
possible, in the boy of limited means but unlimited capacity 
is for society the unpardonable sin. 

In the last analysis, of course, the problem of the col- 
lege is a community problem. We must look to American 
homes and American schools for our raw material, and 
hope that when it reaches us the material will not be too 
raw. Our own faculties must grasp, before they can expect 
to teach, the roots of human obligations as well as human 
rights. The college student is not easily fooled, but he is 
easily stultified, and he had better be given too much than 
too little to do. Resistance to the educational process, natural 
as it is to the human race, reflects more often than not the 
failure of dull and routine instruction to capture the stu- 
dent’s interest at the crisis—namely, the beginning—of his 
college career. 

Victory, like the war, will confront America and its col- 
leges with a truly formidable job. The stakes are corre- 
spondingly high. In peace, as in war, we shall have to fight, 
against odds, for those decencies and opportunities which 
make life worth living. In peace as in war there is no 
place in our vocabulary for failure. In peace as in war, 
success will not come cheap. 

But see what it offers. It will yield us all the satis- 
faction of stretching to do a job. It will open for our young 
men and women—who now pay the price of our past fail- 
ures—unparalleled opportunities in all fields of human en- 
deavor for a venturesome, responsible, and creative life. 
Above all, it will maintain for our children, and for our 
children’s children, that American heritage of freedom which 
none but ourselves can destroy or preserve. 
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